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THE AMBIGUITY OF GOETHE’S ‘FAUST?’ 


ERICH HELLER 


Wenn ein moderner Mensch . . . an einem so grossen Alten Fehler zu 
riigen hatte, so sollte es billig nicht anders geschehen als auf den 
Knien. — Goethe to Eckermann, March 28th, 1827 


In 1797, after a lapse of seven years following the publication of 
the Fragment: Faust, and more than twenty years after the com- 
pletion of the first draft of the dramatic poem, the Urfaust, Goethe 
announced in a letter to Schiller (June 22nd) that, finding himself in a 
state of acute unrest, he was preparing, as a kind of spiritual sedative, 
to take up Faust once more and to retreat ‘into that world of symbols, 
ideas and mists’ (June 24th). He begged his friend ‘to think it over 
in a sleepless night’, and to tell him what he would expect of the 
whole work and, as it were, ‘interpret, as a true prophet, his 
[Goethe’s] own dreams’ (June 22nd). Goethe must have known that 
he would stir up some uneasiness in Schiller’s methodical mind when 
he added: ‘As the various parts of the poem can be treated in different 
modes if only they fall in with the spirit and the tone of the whole, 
and as, moreover, this creation is subjective in kind, I shall be able 
to use for it odd free moments now and then.’ Schiller’s reply was 
as prompt as it was suggestive of misgivings. ‘With all its poetic 
individualism,’ he said, ‘this play cannot escape the demand for 
symbolic significance . . . The duplicity of human nature and the 
unsuccessful striving for a reconciliation in man of what is divine 
and what is physical — this is something one cannot lose sight of; 
and just because the story tends towards shrillness and formlessness 
one does not wish to be arrested within the subject itself, but to be 
guided by it towards ideas. In brief, the claims made upon Faust are, 
at the same time, philosophical and poetical, and, you may take 
whichever turn you please, the very nature of the subject will impose 
upon you a philosophical treatment, and the imagination will have 
to put up with a period of employment in the service of an idea’ 
(June 23rd). 

It is, once again, the issue raised by Naive und sentimentalische 
Dichtung, in that essay which had only appeared in the preceding 
year and in which Schiller defended the workings of his own reflective 
genius against the overpowering spontaneity of Goethe’s. This time, 
Schiller seems to imply, Goethe will have to leave behind the state 
of innocence, submitting himself to a more complex, more philo- 
sophically disciplined inspiration. If it appeared to Schiller that in 
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Werther, in Tasso, a miraculously preserved innocence, a poetic 
imagination of almost terrifying integrity had told the story of 
world divided and coming to grief — as though the genius of the tree 
in paradise had opened its mouth to announce to the world the news 
of the Fall — the continuation of that record could only come from 
the creature that had eaten the apple. For the hero of Faust was no § 
longer the kind of person that Werther was, or Egmont, or Tasso, 
or, in some measure, even Iphigenie. All of them are profoundly 
‘naive’ — the word to be understood with its German connotations, 
One might be tempted to apply to them Pascal’s reflection that ‘the 
heart has reasons of which the reason knows nothing’, were it not 
for the fact that Pascal meant reasons of the heart (Hdlderlin had 
them), tools of the highest understanding of the world, whereas 
Werther, Egmont, Tasso, and even Iphigenie, live, with regard to 
the world, in a state of fundamental incomprehension, varying be- 
tween the raptures of bliss (“himmelhoch jauchzend’) when the heart, 
wholly immaculate (to use Iphigenie’s phrase) enjoys itself, and the 
agonies of woe (‘zu Tode betriibt’) when the uncomprehended world 
interferes. They do not know —in the sense in which knowledge 
means the knowledge of good and evil; they live, not beyond, but 
before that fatal rift, and thus they reflect an essential characteristic 
of their creator’s genius and sensibility. Here, I believe, is at least 
one of the roots of Goethe’s uniqueness within the European tradi- 
tion, a uniqueness revealed in achievement as well as in failure. This 
also accounts for the extremes of Goethe worship (mostly inside 
Germany) and Goethe rejection (mostly outside Germany, and by 
critics of the stature of, for instance, Irving Babbitt, Ortega y Gasset, 
George Santayana, T. S. Eliot). 

At this point, as it is a delicate one, we must tread warily. Any 
criticism of Goethe requires the utmost tact. Not only is the man 
so immense — and nothing is more difficult in criticism than to keep 
alive at every moment that sense of proportion which the very 
difference in level between any creativeness and any critical judgment 
demands; criticism is, alas, an unaristocratic habit, easily tempted 
into a false intimacy, in praise and negation alike — but also becaus¢ 
so much of the perennial discussion about Goethe is so massively 
wrongheaded, and so passionate that it has filled the atmosphere 
around him with an abundance of electrical charges, making it all 
too easy to produce short circuits. I am saying this because I wish 
to speak of a limitation in Goethe’s range of awareness and of 4 
defect in his sensibility, and because I believe, paradoxically enough, 
that this limitation lies in the very boundlessness in which his genius 
seems to have been designed, and the defect in the inexhaustible 
richness of his sensitivity. It would be preposterous to derive the 
standards for an assessment of Goethe’s achievements from any: 
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where else but the great classics of European civilization. Yet it 
would be futile to seek a place for him in a pattern determined by 
Homer ,or Sophocles, or Virgil, or Dante, or Shakespeare. His 
range is too wide, and his gifts too universal ever to find full realiza- 
tion in one type of work, his genius too diffused ever to concentrate 
} on one exemplary, classical achievement; and while in scope he is 
too timeless ever to represent the character of an age, the mode of 
his imagination, its susceptibilities and idiosyncracies partake, at 
the same time, too definitely in the unresolved problems of the late 
eighteenth century, for him easily to be acknowledged as being for 
all times and all places — though I do not wish to suggest that such 
statements, which are value-judgments in the metaphorical terms of 
time and space, could ever be historically or geographically correct. 
With regard to Goethe’s position within his own nation, nothing is 
sadder than that it could be said with some justice — as it was said 
recently by Karl Jaspers, a great mind most sensitive to the meaning 
of the catastrophe which has overtaken his people — ‘that we came 
face to face with experiences in which we had no inclination any 
longer to read Goethe, but in which we took up Shakespeare, or the 
Bible, or Aeschylus, if it was possible to read at all’. 

What was the nature of the experience in the face of which Goethe 
could be of no help? It was the very kind of experience before which 
Goethe himself has always proved helpless: the exposure to the mani- 
festations of evil and sin. “The mere attempt to write tragedy would 
be my undoing,’ he once said, and it was the truth — at least for the 
greatest part of his life. Among his dramas there are three dramatic 
poems which, more than any others he wrote, established his fame: 
Iphigenie, Tasso, Faust. All of them are potential tragedies, indeed 
so much so that one may feel that the tragic conclusion could only 
be avoided at the price of complete artistic conclusiveness, or, to put 
it still more harshly, at the price of that unremitting honesty and 
fearlessness to which a creative mind must surrender if it may with 
impunity venture to the very centre of human fate. This is not 
to imply that in that very centre there dwells, inescapably, tragedy. 
But once a man is compelled to penetrate to that central point in all 
seriousness (and stripped of that irony in which the graceful modesty 
of the creature and the superior pride of the creator unite to produce 
the effect of comedy) then, I believe, there is only one region left that 
stretches, for the European, beyond tragedy. In other words, beyond 
Hamlet and the rest that is silence, there stands only Prospero: 


And my ending is despair, 
Unless I be reliev’d by prayer, 
Which pierces so that it assaults . 
Mercy itself, and frees all faults. 
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And frees all faults; the German translation of this is: Alle mensch- 
liche Gebrechen, which, we are told by Goethe, are redeemed by ‘pure 
humanity’, with Iphigenie as its embodiment. 

Anyone who has ever come under the spell of Goethe’s Iphigenie 
knows its power to persuade, to convince and to move. There 
seems to be no doubt that it is poetically true. But which aspect of 
poetic truth do we mean? The same that applies to Antigone or King 
Lear? No, certainly not. Iphigenie is lyrically, but not dramatically 
true, which is as much as to say that it has the truth of a vision of 
what life and the world could be if they corresponded to what is 
best in a great and good soul. It is dramatically not true because 
the objective world which is the scene of the play is not real enough 
to offer serious resistance to the realization of that vision. In other 
words, there is no real evil in that world. All the evil which is inherent 
in the mythological pattern that is taken over from the Greeks, is 
considerably reduced in stature so as to lose an essential degree of 
reality. The reality of evil asserts itself poetically on only three 
occasions which are scattered about the play like three erratic blocks 
in the gentle groves of human kindness: Iphigenie’s story of the 
horrible deeds perpetrated in her family, Orestes’ account of the 
murder of his mother with the rage of madness that follows, and 
the Parzenlied (the song of the goddesses of Fate). For the rest — and 
it is all but the whole play — the inexorable hardness of the Greek 
myth is dissolved into the softer substance of the goodness of human 
nature. 

From the opening monologue of the first act onwards we are sure 
that, unless the poem were to become grossly incongruous, Iphigenie 
cannot seriously be asked to perform, or indeed seriously consider, 
human sacrifices, let alone the sacrifice of her own brother. And the 
much-discussed question of the ‘cure’ of Orestes reveals, through the 
very wording of the question as suggested by the play, the surprising 
shift of emphasis from what was once, and is again, the centre of the 
problem to a more humane periphery. Cure? Of what? Of a tem- 
porary fit of madness? For surely there is no ‘cure’ for the murder 
of a mother. There is, for the Greeks, only the supreme sacrifice to 
atone for it, or else the direct intervention of the gods to lift the 
curse — which is, in spite of all the fundamental differences, nearer 
the Christian ideas of repentance, conversion and the forgiving grace 
than the administering of pure humanity. If the curse on the house 
of Tantalus and the deed of Orestes are to be taken as real — as real, 
say, as the murder committed by Macbeth — then Goethe’s solution 
is dramatically not true. I think we simply have to discard the reality 
of curse and murder — and, indeed, this oblivion is granted to us by 
the lyrically soothing climate of Arcadian Tauris itself — we have to 
accept curse and murder as mythological names for a less spectacular 
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kind of guilt, and finally allow a more vaguely general state of 
spiritual restlessness to assume the place of any articulate guilt if we 
are to remain convinced of the effectiveness of a purely human 
redemption. 

I have said that the theme of Iphigenie would lend itself to, 
indeed invite a tragic treatment. The reply that the play of Euripides 
from whom the story is borrowed is not a tragedy either, would be 
beside the point. For useful and instructive as it may be for under- 
graduates to write essays on the differences between Goethe and 
Euripides, celebrating the humanization and the psychological refine- 
ments which ancient barbarisms received at the hands of Goethe, yet 
such a juxtaposition cannot possibly yield very much. Itis too obvious 
that Goethe’s heroine is a person totally different from Euripides’ 
Iphigenia, and that the Greek gods are not the gods of the late 
eighteenth century in Weimar. Yet there is one Greek tragedy which 
is indeed related to the fundamental situation of Goethe’s Iphigenie: 
the Antigone of Sophocles. In both plays it is a loving sister who has 
determined in her soul to abide by the divine law as it is given to her, 
and to remain, as Antigone says, ‘imprisoned in the fear of the gods’, 
and thus to defy all worldly power and the rules of common sense. In 
both plays the conflict involves death — or, at least, potentially death 
—not merely for the one who is so madly resolved, but for those as 
well whom she loves: in Antigone for Ismene, perhaps, the sister, and 
for Haemon, the lover, and in Jphigenie for Orestes, the brother, and 
Pylades, the friend. In the one play as much as in the other, the 
heroine is bound by bonds of gratitude to him whom she has 
decided to disobey; in both plays the king has provided a home, and 
possibly a husband for the child of a cursed race after her great 
tribulations. For Antigone as well as for Iphigenie it is not merely 
the wish for full moral realization of her own character that inspires 
her deed, but the thought of redeeming the guilt of ancestors. 
Moreover, in both plays the king is finally moved to revoke his own 
law and to yield to an overriding commandment. Thus it is through 
the contrast between Sophocles’ Antigone and Goethe’s Iphigenie 
(and not in comparison with the play of Euripides, where such 
problems never enter) that one can see most clearly the limitations, 
= indeed the precariousness, of what one might term the Iphigenie 
aith, 

These limitations might be artistically irrelevant were the play not 
such that its subject could not be dealt with on the level which 
Goethe set himself, without implicitly giving a comprehensive vision 
(a vision, not a discussion) of the ultimate’nature of the moral prob- 
lem. Also one cannot state these limitations by simply drawing 
attention to the tragic ending of Antigone, and the happy solution of 
Iphigenie. But perhaps one can bring home the point which matters 
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by saying that Iphigenie would not do what she does — or rather, 
would not be what she is — if her vision of life really comprehended 
the possibility of her having to put her brother to death; whereas 
Antigone, whether or not she is to die herself and bring death to 
others, is the realization of the truth that the triumph of divine 
law may involve at every point disaster in terms of human aspira- 
tions. In other words, there is in Goethe’s Iphigenie an incongruity 
between the radicalism with which the moral problem is posed, and 
the certainly lovable gentleness of the spiritual nature that has to 
carry it. The dramatic flaw of Goethe’s other great poetic drama, 
Torquato Tasso — lyrically as supremely successful as Iphigenie —is 
that the spiritual excitement of the hero is in excess of the moral facts 
of his situation, while in Jphigenie the moral situation outweighs the 
spiritual stature of the protagonist. It is because in the dramatic 
order of things natures like Iphigenie must not be made to encounter 
such situations (which could, in all poetic truth, only crush them 
without yielding to them even the semblance of spiritual triumph) 
that, in this case, the moral problem is identical with the problem of 
dramatic integrity. 

At the root of this problem there is not merely the time-honoured 
and, in this form, interminable antithesis between the belief in the 
fundamental goodness and the dogma of the essential corruption of 
the human heart. Not one of the characters of Antigone is ‘bad’. 
If Creon were a wicked man there would still be catastrophe, but 
no tragedy. For both Greeks and Christians it is not in terms of 
morality that the moral problem can be solved. Once more, it is not 
the — on the whole, indisputable — belief in man’s readiness to be 
persuaded and moved into goodness that limits the spiritual scope 
of Goethe’s Iphigenie. The uneasiness springs from a different 
question which is, I think, implicitly answered by Goethe; the 
question: what would happen to the human spirit if all human good- 
ness were of no avail on this earth, as happens to be the case in 
Antigone? Would the ending be despair then, or a faith which lies 
on the other side of despair? The light and the beauty which emanate 
from Iphigenie have their source in her (or Goethe’s) conviction — 
and such conviction may be a gift of grace — that in the final reckon- 
ing such questions will not be asked. But for those to whom the play 
in its wholeness does not convey this, one may point to the one line 
in which Iphigenie, from the depth of her conflict, implores the gods 
that good should prevail on the shores of Tauris, that they should 
save her and thus ‘save their image in her soul’. In other words, the 
image of the gods in Iphigenie’s soul is such that it would be undone 
by catastrophe and her faith crumble. But this is an extraneous and 
somewhat illegitimate consideration; it would be better to say that 
the poetic truth of [phigenie is simply the impossibility of the gods of 
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her beliefs failing her, or the impossibility of tragedy. Antigone, on 
the other hand, knowing that she is to die and lamenting her fate, 
asks on which right of the spirits she might have trespassed. Why 
should she in her wretchedness still raise her eyes to the heavenly 
powers? ‘My lot was godlessness received in exchange for piety. 
But if this is good before the gods then I shall suffer and in suffering 
come to know my sin.’ 

If it can be said that Goethe’s limitations have their origin in the 
apparently limitless scope of his genius, then what is meant is his 
genius, not his talents; on the contrary: his talents he always used to 
defend himself against his genius. There are no signs of genius in any 
of the varied activities of Goethe except in his poetic creativeness — 
the word to be understood with its widest implications, including the 
sure intuition shown by his scientific dealings with nature. In the 
deployment of his extra-poetic talents he seems to insist stubbornly 
on a playfully cultivated mediocrity. This we can see at work in 
his unsophisticated taste for rather dull drawings, in his ‘classical’ 
preoccupation with the most uninspired examples of Roman 
sculpture, in his preferring Zelter’s innocuous music to Beethoven’s 
(and that the poetic composer of so many a furioso of passion should 
have come to reject’ his kin in music is one of the most revealing 
apparent extravagances of Goethe), and, above all, in the all-but 
philistine pedantry betrayed by his endless collecting, cataloguing, 
describing and displaying of all manner of objects, documents and 
instruments. People lacking in a sense of humour have often blamed 
Goethe for so irreponsibly scattering his interests and wasting his 
time. Their insatiable desire for still more and still greater poetry is 
sadly frustrated by the Herr Geheimrat’s habits of painstaking 
theatrical management and time-squandering mineralogical meticu- 
lousness. 

Yet there is, of course, in all seriousness something puzzling in 
those radical defensive manceuvres of Goethe, and I think that only 
by understanding them as unavoidable defences can one hope to 
arrive at some understanding of Goethe’s genius. Only then may 
one see a little more clearly why his lyrical achievements should 
have been so truly incomparable, his embarrassment in the face 
of tragedy so conspicuous, the moral solutions offered by some of 
his works such anti-climaxes that Irving Babbitt could speak of 
them as ‘sham solutions’ (and why, incidentally, his science so 
aggressively anti-Newtonian). It may also help to explain why his 
greatest work, Faust, had to remain so ambiguous (and I mean an 
ambiguity far beyond the essential ambiguity of all great art, an 
ambiguity not in terms of unresolvable paradox, but of plain con- 
tradiction) —so ambiguous that throughout the message-ridden 
German nineteenth century it could, with the support of indeed 
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quite unambiguous quotations, be interpreted as the high-poetical 
celebration of restlessly active striving and of a freedom that resides 
in conquest; whereas now, with the ethos of action and aggrandise- 
ment deflated, and again with quite unequivocal support from the 
text, it can be held up before the nation as proclaiming the hope in 
the inscrutable workings of divine grace which may descend upon 
the greatest sinner. And why Karl Jaspers, on receiving the Goethe 
Prize of the City of Frankfurt, should — more balanced in his judg. 
ments than others — warn his fellow-countrymen of Goethe as an 
example, exemplary as his work may be; why another critic, in an 
essay called ‘Faust behind Barbed Wire’ should write: ‘Amidst 
these interned men, burdened down by guilt, one gradually comes to 
see how fatal it is that the greatest genius of the Germans has left 
them, as his poetic testament, so obscure a work’; and why, in a 
recent article written by so devoted a Goethe scholar as Ernst 
Beutler in the midst of preparing the bi-centenary edition of Goethe’s 
works, should say: ‘Not the fact that Faust translates the Bible, but 
that he falsifies it so fatally (‘Am Anfang war die Tat’) is the essential 
aspect of this scene which [being linked to his glorification of action 
at the end] becomes a focal point of the whole play, equal in signifi- 
cance to Faust’s cursing of knowledge and faith.’ 

Let me return once more to my unresolved paradox and repeat 
that the universality of Goethe’s range was, at the same time, the 
frontier of his achievement. It may have become clear by now that 
by saying this I do not wish to take up the charge made against 
Goethe by so many critics that in certain phases of his life he 
jeopardized his genius by occupying himself with the wrong things 
or by getting entangled in the wrong emotions. I fail to be convinced 
by the standards these critics apply in their assessments of what was 
‘right’ for Goethe. Is it what Ortega y Gasset calls the ‘realized 
Existenz’ of Goethe, the man? This might only have been attained 
by the sacrifice of Goethe, the poet. Or is it the idea of contented 
equilibrium and psychological balance which Barker Fairley’s Study of 
Goethe appears to put forward? But surely this therapeutic approach 
is most unbecoming for the literary critic who would soon be out of his 
job if poets decided to accept for the conduct of their lives the rules 
of mental health evolved by a thoroughly plebeian age. To say that 
Goethe was pathologically introspective in his youth is to say that 
we should be prepared to dispense with Werther and the original 
design of Faust, and to imply that Frau von Stein was a bad thing 
for Goethe is equal to holding that it would have been just as well 
if Goethe had not written Iphigenie or Tasso or Erhabner Geist, du 
gabst mir, gabst mir alles or Warum gabst du uns die tiefen Blicke. 
This kind of criticism implicitly pretends to possess the secret of an 
ideal pattern of creative life which, had it only been adopted by 
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Goethe, would have made him into a still greater poet and a better 
and happier man. 

The paradox of limitations caused by universality with which Goethe 
confronts us, originates, I think, in a violent clash between the nature 
of Goethe’s genius and his historical situation. In the spiritually 
barren climate of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century society, amidst 
that vanity fair of conflicting values and self-contradictory aspira- 
tions, a genius, apparently so chaotic and yet so profoundly organized 
as that of Goethe’s, will easily seem to itself (and to others) to be 
something almost monstrous, demonic, extra-human — in fact, the 
spirit of nature itself. And this is what, set up against the spiritual 
character of his age, Goethe’s genius was. If Goethe is not a Euro- 
pean classic (and I think T. S. Eliot is right in denying him that 
position), this is due to the fact that his society was lacking in a 
fundamentally accepted and generally valid spiritual mould in which 
alone a classic can be cast. 

In spite of all the unavoidable cleavages, disharmonies, animosities 
and antagonisms which are the perennial lot of human beings and 
human societies, there is a possibility — and this possibility is called 
culture when it is realized — of a community of men living together, 
and maybe fighting one another, in a state of tacit agreement on 
what the nature and meaning of human existence really is. This 
unity will then show itself to be at work beyond, or beneath, or 
despite all manner of varieties of proclaimed beliefs and articulate 
opinions. Such must have been the society for which the per- 
formances of the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles were national 
celebrations; such were wide stretches of what we rather vaguely 
call the Middle Ages; such were, to judge by their artistic creations, 
the days of the Renaissance and of Elizabeth. The age of Goethe, 
however, was not of this kind. Its true representatives were the twin 
creatures of spiritual chaos: rationalism and romanticism, the one 
abhorring, the other worshipping the irrational aspect of man. In 
the absence of a genuine supranatural order human beings were 
thrown back on their purely naturalistic resources, with analytical 
sceptical reason on the one hand, and disorganized emotions on the 
other. Pascal’s reasons of the heart degenerated into sheer emotional- 
ism (which was mistaken for spirituality) and Plato’s reason of under- 
standing into the crudest empiricism (which prided itself with its 
‘realistic’ outlook). In vain had Kant fought his lonely battle. 
Those who came after him, the great philosophers of the age of 
Goethe, who, of course, felt and knew the disaster that had befallen 
the spirit, raised their arbitrary, ‘exciting’, ‘interesting’ metaphysical 
towers above the heads of a society that had become Babel in its 
mutual incomprehension. 

Into such a situation there was born a genius who, more than 
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any other of his time (with the possible exception of Blake), seemed 
to have been sent to fill with precious life whatever order of the 
spirit, whatever human tradition he may have found upon his 
arrival —as Sophocles had done with the religious tradition of 
Greece, and Dante with the scholastic order of the Middle Ages, 
But, alas, ‘the day was so confused’, as Goethe himself has put it in 
his last letter to Wilhelm von Humboldt, and his genius, being a 
perpetual source of light to the world, had itself to grope in dark- 
ness. What, I think, is correct in Ortega y Gasset’s and — in some 
measure — Karl Jasper’s thesis of Goethe’s Existenz having re- 
mained unfulfilled, is the fact that his own genius was an unending 
puzzle to him. For the very nature of this genius deprived Goethe 
of that particular kind of historical sense, that intuitive grasp of the 
historical character of his age and his own position in it, which 
Schiller had and, above all, Hélderlin who wrote: 


. .. Indessen diinket mir 6fters 

Besser zu schlafen, wie so ohne Genossen zu seyn, 
So zu harren und was zu thun indess und zu sagen, 
Weiss ich nicht und wozu Dichter in diirftiger Zeit? 


(. . . meanwhile, it seems to me often, 
Better to slumber than live so uncompanioned as this, 


So to linger, and know not what to begin.or to utter, 
Or, in such spiritless times, why to be poet at all?) 


Goethe too knew that question, and there were periods in his life 
when he actually did answer it in the negative and all but behaved 
accordingly. But for him the question was not a historical one; not 
‘why to be poet at all in spiritless times’, but solely whether he 
himself was a poet, or whether it was good for him to remain one. 
True, he once said (and just when he was about to resume his work 
on Faust): ‘We are compelled to step out of our century if we wish 
to work according to our convictions’ (to Schiller, November 25th, 
1797), but such statements are extremely rare. Unaware of the 
deeper historical perspective of his situation he merely perceived 
through his own agonies and through his spontaneous hostility 
towards almost all and everything that represented the spiritual 
character of his century — its rationalism, its romanticism, its un- 
natural hysterias, its cold empiricism, its idealistic philosophies, its 
tempestuous music — that there was a gulf fixed between what he 
himself was in his inmost being and the world in which he lived as a 
citizen. Within his genius (which is never the whole man) he was 
undivided, in the sense in which a genuine pattern of nature and 
spirit fused, any vital religious and cultural order, is undivided; but 
in the absence of any such valid order of human life outside himself 
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he came to identify the inner order, inherent in his genius, with the 
spirit of nature itself. 

‘Unnatural’, in the mouth of Goethe, was one of the strongest 
invectives. ‘Diese verdammte Unnatur!’ he exclaimed, faced with 
the productions of Kleist. Thus pantheism, God in nature, became 
his natural religion, and Spinoza his chosen prophet. ‘This philo- 
sopher’, he wrote in a letter to Jacobi (June 9th, 1785), ‘does not 
prove the being of God; God is being. And if others, because of 
this, blame Him as an atheist, then I feel like praising him as theissi- 
mum, indeed christianissimum.’ In the same letter, however, he con- 
fesses, in a rather touchingly ingenuous fashion, that he had never 
read systematically what the philosopher wrote (if he had, there is 
reason to think that he would occasionally have felt rather sadly 
disappointed): ‘My way of living and thinking does not permit it. 
But whenever I cast a glance into his books, I believe I understand 
him, that is, he never seems to be self-contradictory, and I can derive 
from him something that affects my own feelings and doings in a 
very salutary manner.’ How amazingly self-assured was Goethe’s 
conviction that he represented, as it were, nature in her own right! 
And what a wonderful intimacy with all the disguises of the godhead 
is displayed in the following lines (from a very much later letter to 
Jacobi, January 6th, 1813): ‘With all the manifold facets of my being, 
one way of thinking is not sufficient for me; as a poet and artist I 
am a polytheist, but a pantheist as a student of nature, and either 
belief I hold with equal determination. And if I need a divinity for 
my personal being, my moral existence — well, this need too is 
promptly catered for.’ From here there is merely a step to that wise 
and terribly precarious saying in Dichtung und Wahrheit that ‘Right 
is what my being requires’. It would prove fatal advice if adopted 
as a rule of life by anyone whose ‘being’ is of a lesser order than 
Goethe’s. 

The paradox begins perhaps to resolve itself. Goethe, having 
to express the whole order of spirit and nature through his own 
genius, was limited in the performance of such an impossible duty 
by the absence of anything corresponding to that order within the 
tradition, or rather the traditionlessness, of the society to which he 
belonged. Goethe’s genius is miraculously ‘natural’ and ‘uncivil- 
ized’, in the sense that he has no support from a society civilized in 
the mould of the spirit that was his. And this is why, as a member 
of this society which has, at bottom, so little use for his genius, he 
could be so amazingly ‘civilized’, often to the point of cold formality 
and embarrassed stiffness, and even to the point of saying, as a 
minister of state, that he would rather tolerate injustice than dis- 
order, and of signing — he, the creator of Gretchen — without hesita- 
tion a death sentence on a girl who had murdered her illegitimate 
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baby. And this is also why his genius seems so boundless and its 
limitations, at the same time, so striking; for within his own con- 
temporary situation such genius as his hovers perpetually in the 
frontier region between greatness and excess, or, if one prefers a 
more polite word: titanism. (His counterpart, in the sphere of 
political genius, was Napoleon.) In the absence of a tradition to 
feed and educate his genius, the umbilical cord between it and 
nature was, as Goethe himself once put it, never severed. 

Schiller, while admiring this fascinating spectacle of an undivided 
poetic nature, yet ceaselessly strained to play the part of midwife. 
In the letters about Faust, and still more in the correspondence about 
Wilhelm Meister, he makes the ever-renewed and ever-frustrated 
attempt to civilize, educate and discipline what seemed to him a too 
luxurious production of genius. Yet he had to fail, in spite of the 
fact that he had a profounder understanding of Goethe than anyone 
else. In one of the very first letters he wrote to him (August 23rd, 
1749) he said that if Goethe had been born a Greek or in any 
other civilization where he would have been surrounded by ‘an 
exquisite nature and an ideal art’, his struggle ‘would have been 
shortened or even been superfluous’. At least in the creation of 
certain types of work — Faust and Wilhelm Meister for instance — 
Goethe, he thought, ought to resign himself to the rigours of a more 
philosophical discipline. It was no good. Ideas were not embodied 
in the society of his time, and in the abstract terms of philosophi- 
cal speculation Goethe had no use for them. He had to see things, 
to feel them; but when he did see and feel them they became so real 
to him that he was even surprised that to others they appeared to 
be ‘ideas’, as he was almost taken aback when Schiller called his 
Urphanomen by that forbiddingly abstract name. He himself had 
not ‘thought it out’; he saw it. And he felt that to go beyond it, 
beyond that still visible and so to speak concrete idea of a thing of 
nature, to go, in fact, beyond the Urphanomen, was Newtonian 
wrongheadedness. To describe nature in terms of mathematical 
abstractions, to distill from it those aspects that could be adequately 
dealt with by calculating machines and cerebral refrigerators, was to 
him the supreme crimen laesae maiestatis, an offence against nature’s 
majesty. Newton was not discredited in Goethe’s eyes because he 
was a mathematical physicist, but because he believed that it was 
nature’s reality that could be ‘explained’ in such terms. And it is 
over this issue that Goethe’s opposition to Newton was vindicated 
by later developments within science itself. 

The impression that Goethe’s genius is ‘wholly nature’ is partly 
due to an optical delusion caused by the refraction in the medium 
of a ‘spiritless time’ where the spirit had ceased to be incarnate, 
and had evaporated into vague abstractions. But the other part of 
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the truth is, of course, that it was unconsciously driven by an 
anaemic and artificial civilization into a realm where the ‘real thing’ 
could be found. This is why Italy was such a revelation to Goethe. 
There, set up against a clearer sky and the memory of a clearer 
realization of the human destiny, he found a vision of life in which 
nature and humanity were merged in a ‘natural civilization’. 

It is, I think, inadequate to the point of idiocy to approach Goethe 
in a moralizing fashion; but there is no reason why one should not 
see that, with such a predominance of nature within him and such 
a deficit of civilized tradition around him, he had to fail when faced 
with the tragic or religious aspect of the moral problem. No human 
being can come to grips with'this problem unaided by tradition and 
traditional teaching. As it happened, within the tradition of Goethe’s 
day, if indeed tradition it can be called, it was precisely this problem 
that had been deformed and dwarfed beyond recognition. The prac- 
tical, ‘lived’ side of it was indeed, after all is said (and said with great 
affection) about Fraulein von Klettenberg and other beautiful souls, 
too pietistically mediocre ever really to mean anything to Goethe; 
and its philosophical side (with the one exception of the solitary 
Kant) too speculative, abstract and metaphysical not to be discarded 
by Goethe’s passion for ‘reality’. In the spiritual climate of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries the true 
stature of the moral problem could not be creatively grasped, either 
on the level of Greek tragedy or on that of undiluted Christianity, 
or indeed even on the level of that unique encounter of both which 
took place in the Elizabethan drama. And Goethe was of his age in 
failing to grasp it in either of these spheres. 

What happened in his dealings with a classically tragic subject I 
have perhaps succeeded in showing; how he missed the meaning of 
the cross of Christianity is perhaps best illustrated by that beautiful 
passage from Wilhelm Meisters Wanderjahre (II, 2) where he ‘draws 
a veil over this suffering’ just because he ‘reveres it so deeply’, and 
because he ‘regards it as a damnable insolence to expose the agonies 
of the saint to the sun which had hidden its face when an infamous 
world obtruded upon it this sight’. (What terrible irony, by the way, 
that it should have happened in Weimar that an American com- 
mandant very wisely decreed that Hitler’s electorate in what was 
once Goethe’s city were to be shown the horrors of Buchenwald 
concentration camp.) And summing up the meaning of Hamlet, 
Goethe seems to be hardly more penetrating than Sir Laurence 
Olivier when he defines it as the tragedy of a man who was too weak 
to carry the burden of his mission. Stating the problem in terms of 
strength and weakness he once more fails to be impressed by the 
moral aspect of Hamlet and the all-pervasive, all-corroding power 
of evil, the ‘morbid’ preoccupation of Elizabethan tragedy. For to 
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be able to perceive and creatively to articulate this problem (no, not 
to discuss it, but to form a vision of it) presupposes a theology or 
cosmology underlying, however dispersedly, the picture of reality 
that an age possesses; and this is something different from a philo- 
sophy of nature and from even the highest human wisdom. Goethe’s 
genius soared gloriously above the flat expanses of contemporary 
religious sentimentality and mediocre morality, in triumphant 
opposition to all puritan gloom, moral suspicion and tearful piety, 
asserting that life, whatever it be, is good and beautiful; ‘wie es 
auch sei, das Leben, es ist gut’ and 


Ihr gliicklichen Augen, 
Was je ihr gesehn, 
Es sei wie es wolle, 
Es war doch so schén! 


It is this finality in his assertion of life that makes it possible to claim 
for Goethe the position of the greatest lyrical genius of Europe. But 
though it is his final assertion, it is not ultimate. It indeed transcends 
all sorrows of Werther, Tasso, Natalie and Ottilie, and endless con- 
flicts most deeply felt and suffered. But would it transcend, one 
wonders, tragedy fully realized? And only there is the place of an 
ultimate ‘Es ist gut’. 

Under such auspices what was to become of a dramatic plot in 
which a man enters into a contract with the devil, signing away, on 
certain conditions, the fate of his soul? What is to become of Faust? 
One may well ask. It took Goethe, all in all, sixty years to decide, 
or rather to decide that he would not quite decide. Certain things, 
however, the play decided for him. For instance, that it would, 
being Goethe’s, become a lyrical masterpiece. There is no greater 
and no more varied lyrical poetry to be found within the German 
language. Without going into details (for which this is not the 
place) it is impossible even to attempt to convey the quality of this 
poetry without becoming bombastically adjectival. If words like 
‘superb’, ‘supreme’, ‘exquisite’ can still be valid currency after an 
inflation caused by cinema posters and a literary criticism which has 
become a column in the daily papers and a rich source for blurb 
advertisements, here they might be used. And more: Faust became a 
pageant of the human spirit on its voyage throughout the ages. An 
extraordinary wealth of mythological creatures, teutonic, Greek, 
Christian, populate the scene, all testifying to their creator’s inex- 
haustible imaginative power. Indeed, they could not complain of 
being bored by this new lease of life which they were given; it is 4 
thoroughly novel life. And still more: the hero of the play was to 
become the representative of a whole epoch of history, its lust for 
knowledge, for power over nature, its intellectual and emotional 
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| jnstability, its terrible failure in love, humility and patience. And 
| still more: the first part of the play, dominated by what is usually 
_ called the Gretchen tragedy, was to bring out most movingly the 
undoing, by all those qualities, of what was left in the world of 
' simplicity of heart, devotion of love and innocence of feeling. It 
may perhaps support my thesis if I point to the fact that this part of 
| what is, after all, called the tragedy of Faust, developed by its own 
' momentum into a poetic and dramatic achievement so immaculate 
that it will, I think, for ever hold its place by the side of what is great 
' in the literature of the world — and this precisely because in its 
| design it is not, in the traditional sense, tragic but lyrical. It is what 
» might have become of the play Hamlet if Ophelia and not the Prince 
' of Denmark were to be its protagonist. In other words, Goethe may 
have succeeded in creating a new genre: sentimental tragedy, or the 
tragedy of human feelings: Werther, Gretchen, Natalie, Ottilie. 
' What he could not write was the tragedy of the human spirit. It is 
here that the tragedy of Faust fails and becomes illegitimately am- 
biguous, because there is for Goethe in the last analysis no specifically 
human spirit. It is fundamentally at one with the spirit of nature. 
Hence it is He, the Spirit of Nature, or the Spirit of Earth, not God 
or the devil, who holds in his hands the final decision over Faust’s 
bliss or damnation. Had He, when He appears to him in the first 
scene of the play, not rejected him, or rather, had Faust been 
, strong enough to hold Him, neither God in heaven nor the devil in 
hell would have had a chance. And one of the only two scenes in 
which Faust really regrets that he has committed himself to his 
satanic company is the great monologue Wald und Hohle: 


Erhabner Geist, du gabst mir, gabst mir alles. . . 
(Oh thou great Spirit, thou hast given me all. . .) 


when it appears that this Spirit might not have crushed him, after all. 
There are in this vast display of demons great and small only two 
that affect Faust demonically; certainly not God who is a jovial old 
gentleman, enlightened and rather commonplace in some of his 
utterances (‘Ein guter Mensch, in seinem dunklen Drange, Ist sich 
des rechten Weges wohl bewusst’, which really means not more than 
that a good man will not altogether go astray; a conviction not so 
difficult to hold that it would need a divinity to persuade one), and 
certainly not Mephistopheles with whom Faust is from the very 
beginning on terms of great familiarity, a Voltairean spirit, or a 
| Shavian, only very much wittier and very much more brilliant. 
Goethe himself, in a conversation with Eckermann, has denied him 
all demonic properties: ‘He is altogether too negative’, he said, and 
has in the play itself explicitly stated — lines 1745-6 — that he is of 
lesser rank than the Spirit of Earth. But the two which teach Faust 
B 
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what a real demon is, are the Spirit of Earth and the Mothers, the 
innermost spirits of nature and life. They represent the demonic 
element in Goethe’s genius. It is in union with this element that 
Faust seeks his happiness from beginning to end, or almost to the 
very end, and not in the realization of a specifically human spirit, 
And Faust has been in contact with those demons before Mephis. 


topheles enters the scene. This contact means black magic, and § ; 


Faust is a magician when the curtain rises. It is this that reduces the 
dramatic stature of Mephistopheles to all but nil, and not the rather 
naive consideration that Goethe has forestalled all dramatic tension 
in this respect by making, in the Prologue, the Lord himself, a sure 
winner, as it were, party to the wager. All that Mephistopheles can & 
do for Faust is to give him a hand in a job of which he already knows 
the essential tricks of the trade. And there is throughout the play 
not very much of achievement in magic with which one would not 
willingly credit the magician himself who had already succeeded in 
establishing a first contact with the very spirit of life. 

All this would be rather irrelevant if it were not at the centre of 
what seems to me the essential ambiguity of Faust. What does Faust 
really expect of Mephistopheles? Still more magic? No; but con- 
tentment, rest, peace; to be able to say to the moment: ‘Verweile 
doch, du bist so schén.’ (Stay, thou art so fair.) In other words, 
life is good. True, this is preceded by Faust’s contemptuous identi- 
fication of such a state with self-complacency. But it is the words 
themselves, not what led up to them, which become the condition 
of the wager. And their poetic truth gives the lie to the preamble. 
They are made of same stuff as ‘Es sei, wie es wolle, Es war doch so 
schén!’ And this the devil is to provide? The very same devil 
whom Faust, a few scenes later, when he has found temporary peace 
in the company of the Spirit of Nature, knows to be the spirit 
responsible for: 


So tauml’ ich von Begierde zu Genuss 
Und im Genuss verschmacht’ ich nach Begierde 


(Thus I tumble from desire to fulfilment 
And in fulfilment I die for more desire) 


for ever destroying that very peace which communion with the Spirit 
of Nature gives him. With the devil having been defined as the 
spirit of negation and unrest, this becomes indeed a very strange 
condition meaning in fact that the devil is to have Faust if Faust 
ever escapes the devil. 

What, on the other hand, is the condition of the wager between the 
Lord and Mephistopheles? 
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Zieh diesen Geist von seinem Urquell ab 
(Drag this spirit away from the very source of his life). 


The Lord, that is, challenges Mephistopheles to alienate Faust 
from the springs of life, to uproot him. If he succeeds, Faust 
will be his. This sounds more like “‘Deprive him of all peace, if 
indeed you can’ than ‘Make him contented with the moment’. And 
in the end, when Faust, anticipating this peace and contentment, 
blinded by anxiety, deluded into the belief that the great work of 
colonization has begun while, in actual fact, the busy noise is merely 
the sound of shovels digging his own grave, utters the fatal words, 
in the face of a vision so totally unconvincing in its meagre guilt- 
burdened town- and country-planning bliss that one cannot but agree 
with Mephistopheles that it is the emptiest moment of his life, then 
the devil is cheated of his apparently well-deserved prey by the feeble 
trick of a future tense (‘Im Vorgefiihl von solchem hohen Gliick’), 
and by the intervention of divine grace called down upon him by the 
only human love Faust ever received and experienced. 

How is this? Faust has indeed promised that he would content 
himself, even anticipated the enjoyment of peace (‘Geniess’ ich 
jetzt. . .”) in his vision of the contented future. He has satisfied the 
devil who has never been found wanting in the shrewd judgment of 
any situation, and is, having faithfully renounced his programme of 
eternal striving, carried into heaven in reward for his determination 
to strive eternally: 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen. 


(It is the struggling, striving man 
Whom we are free to save.) 


What is at the root of such confusion which has indeed defeated 
four generations of interpreters of Faust, and, if we are to trust 
Eckermann’s report, Goethe’s own faculties as a commentator? It 
would be tempting to relegate it to the place where many an impene- 
trable mystery is stored, were it not for the persistent if blasphemous 
suspicion that we are faced here not so much with a genuine poetic 
paradox as with a plain contradiction. As it is the doctrine of 
salvation through striving and restless work and communal spirit 
that is involved, the doctrine that has been so terribly misused in our 
days and must indeed remain without genuine content in a spiritually 
disrupted society; and because this is precisely the point also of 
the ‘sham solution’ of Wilhelm Meister, it may be worth the trouble 
to go to the root of the matter. We shall probably never arrive there, 
but we may at least catch a glimpse of it. 

In a letter to Karl Ernst Schubarth (as early as 1820) Goethe 
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wrote: ‘Mephistopheles must only half win his wager, and if half the 
guilt remains with Faust, then the old Lord may exercise his privilege 
of mercy and bring the whole to its most serene conclusion.’ This js 
very lovable indeed, but also very unhelpful, except that it once mor 
emphasizes Goethe’s organic inability to write tragedy. Nature js 
fundamentally innocent, and Goethe’s genius is in communion with 
nature. Hence there can be, for Goethe, no katharsis, only meta. 
morphosis. It is never with the spirit of a transcendental god or with 
the spirit of Man that Goethe’s potentially tragic heroes are reunited 
after their dramatic crises. When the crisis is over, they are at one 
again with the spirit of nature. They are not purified in a tragic sense, 
not raised above their guilt through atonement, but enter, as it were, a 
biologically, not morally, new phase of life, healed by oblivion and 
restored to strength through the sleep of the just. This is what happens 
to Orestes, and what happens to Faust at the beginning of Part II. 
Both put down their cup of Lethe and burst into magnificent praises 
of nature. But such, clearly, could not have been the conclusion of 
Faust. He had to be saved or damned, for heaven and hell had be- 
come involved by virtue of the legendary pattern. Now, grace with- 
out repentance for an arch sinner like Faust? What is Faust’s sin? 
The restlessness of spirit. What is Faust’s salvation? The restlessness 
of spirit. The confusion lies, I would suggest, in a perpetual criss- 
crossing of restless strivings of different qualities: the striving for 
peace, and the striving for sensation; or, to put it differently, and in 
terms of the quality of the contentment sought: the striving for that 
peace that passeth all understanding, and the striving for a state of 
calm, an ‘enough’ which is merely a state of emotional exhaustion. 
What the heavenly powers mean by that striving which carries its 
own salvation, must surely be different from the striving, the goal 
of which Faust hopes to achieve with the help of black magic and 
the devil. Yet these two kinds of striving perpetually get into each 
other’s way throughout the poem, and the entanglement is at its 
worst in the crucial last scene of Faust’s life when his desire for 
doing good and for the realization of his humanity within its decreed 
limits is inextricably bound up with the delusion and madness of 
titanism. Of these two strivings the one desires the attainment of 
the superman, the alchemist heightening of all human faculties, 
whereas the other aims at renunciation and resignation to the simple 
state of man. The first is the native element of Goethe’s genius, the 
second the longing of Goethe’s moral existence. 


K6nnt’ ich Magie von meinem Pfad entfernen, 
Die Zauberspriiche ganz und gar verlernen, 
Stiind ich, Natur, vor dir ein Mann allein, 

Da war’s der Miihe wert, ein Mensch zu sein. 
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(Could I forget my sorcery, and ban 

My magic, stand, stripped of it utterly, 

A man, oh Nature! face to face with thee, 
It might be worth while then to be a man.) 


This outcry of Faust, towards the end of the play when he is visited 
by Sorge — and this is the second place where Faust is prepared to 
renounce the devil — reveals perhaps Goethe’s deepest secret. To cut 
the umbilical cord with nature and her magic power, not to be con- 
demned to remain what he once called ‘a magic oyster over which 
there pass mysterious waves’, to be face to face with nature and no 
longer arrested within her, to be a man, a fully realized entity, and 
escape the fate of Proteus — this only would be human happiness. 
Over and over again he sought deliverance from his genius in work, 
in the practical jobs of everyday life, through Wilhelm Meister’s, 
through Faust’s solution, and so desperately that as a man of fifty 
he confessed to Schiller (January 6th, 1798) that he owed it to him 
if he learned to ‘look at the manysidedness of his own inner being 
with more justice . . . You have made me a poet again which I had 
all but ceased to be’. Such was the nature of his genius and the 
character of his age that the spirit could only live at the expense of 
life, and life only at the expense of the spirit. Thus the meaning of 
creative genius as well as the meaning of doing the sober work of the 
day, inwardness as well as action, had to remain puzzles to each 
other, anonymous, undefined strangers. It was impossible for 
Goethe to accept this situation, and impossible, by the very nature 
of things, to solve it. Hence his perpetual oscillation between the 
precarious magic of the inner communion with the spirit of life, and 
the moral determination to reconcile himself to the cruder demands 
made on human existence by society, with the emphasis of approval 
shifting to and fro between the two: Egmont and Oranien, Tasso and 
Antonio, Iphigenie and Pylades, Prometheus and Epimetheus. 
Was harmony ever to be achieved? The answer may be found in the 
ambiguity of Faust. 
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MALAYA: BACKGROUND AND PROSPECTS 
P. T. BAUER 


1 

THE stakes are large in the struggle in Malaya between the govern. 
ment and the communists. It is a comparatively small territory; but, 
as it controls the communications between the Indian Ocean on one 
hand and the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean on the other, it is of 
great strategic significance. A Malayan administration unfriendly 
to Britain and to the United States might make sea and land com- 
munications very difficult between the West, India, Africa and the 
Far East, including China, Japan, the Malay Archipelago and the 
Western Pacific; it could also interfere with communications 
between Europe and Australia. In the narrower economic sphere 
there is also much at stake even apart from the welfare of the six 
million inhabitants of Singapore and Malaya. Singapore is an 
entrepot centre serving a huge area with a large trade. The Malayan 
mainland is at present the world’s largest producer of rubber and 
tin. Before 1941 Malaya was much the largest exporter and im- 
porter among British colonial territories, and in some years its trade 
equalled that of all other colonies taken together. Transcending 
economic and strategic issues there are some perplexing and interest- 
ing aspects of the present situation in Malaya which bear on some 
of the widest issues of colonial policy. 

The open fighting with the communist or terrorist bands in 
Malaya has been in progress intermittently since June 1948. The 
official view puts the terrorist forces at about 3000-5000 men (ina 
population of six million and a Chinese population of two and a half 
million) and their supporters among the population at large at 
another few thousand, with the rest of the population strongly 
opposed to their activities. These estimates (which are broadly 
correct) are hardly flattering to the forces of law and order which 
include battalions of crack regiments supported by the R.A.F. and 
the Royal Navy. The frequent references to the difficult nature of 
the country are also rather misleading. The country undoubtedly 
presents very many advantages to the terrorists, but the exaggerated 
emphasis! on these obscures the central feature of the situation, which 


* Much of the communist and terrorist activity is taking place in the most 
accessible and densely populated areas of western Malaya, such as parts of 
Selangor, central and southern Perak and the Muar district of Johore. These 
are among the most closely administered districts of the Colonial Empire. It 1s 
in these areas that the Japanese made their spectacular advances in January 
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is the lack of effective opposition to the communists on the part of 
' large sections of the population, especially the Chinese. The para- 


doxical aspect of the matter is this: the great bulk of the Chinese 

pulation, and even more the Malays and the Indians, cannot in any 
way be said to support the communists; the Malays, in particular, are 
hostile to the communists both gua communists and qua Chinese; 
and the high rate of rubber and tin production is evidence of the lack 
of popular support for the communists. At the same time, the 
population, especially the Chinese, cannot be said to lend much 
effective support to the authorities; this in spite of the fact that the 
Chinese upper and middle classes (who have for years been avowed 
Kuomintang sympathizers) would face economic and possibly 
physical extinction in case of a communist victory. 

Should the communists in China make further headway and 
penetrate in force south of the Yangtse, the situation in Malaya 
would almost certainly be affected. Organized communist forces are 
still (December 1948) a long way from Kwangtung and Fukien 
provinces and from Hainan island, which are the areas from which 
the Malayan Chinese are drawn and with which they maintain 
numerous contacts. Current events in China suggest, however, 
that a long period of tension, or possibly even of periodic guerrilla 
warfare, can be expected in Malaya; and this conclusion will be 
reinforced by an examination of the political problems and the 
economic structure of the country. 

2 

From the re-occupation of Malaya until the spring of 1948 con- 
stitutional discussions held the centre of interest. These issues were 
sufficiently important and complex to justify the time spent on the 
attempts to reach an acceptable settlement, but they nevertheless 
served to obscure certain other significant features of the situation 
and this perhaps partly explains why the authorities were taken by 
surprise by the outbreak of the disturbances. 

The political controversies in Malaya in 1946-47 had their roots in 
the pre-war situation, particularly in the course which the develop- 
ment of the country took during the half century or so before the 
recent war. Indeed, the official constitutional proposals which 
aroused such controversy are best regarded as an abrupt move 
(rendered possible by the discontinuity introduced by the Japanese 
occupation) by one party in British official circles in a tug of war 


1942, apparently unhindered by the difficulties of the terrain. The emphasis on 
the difficulties of the country may be assigned again (as it was in 1942) to the 
lack of knowledge of the country on the part of the military and their civilian 
assistants, which in turn is one aspect of the lack of close contact with the country 
and its people, a point to which we shall return later. 
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which had been in progress for years before the war, and in which 
the other party was in ascendancy in the ’thirties. These two parties 
among British administrators differed fundamentally in their views 
on the status and rights of the principal non-European communities 
of Malaya and in their attitude towards the country itself. The repre. 
sentatives of one opinion regarded Malaya as a unitary country in 
which members of the three main communities were entitled to equal 
rights. Their opponents felt that Malaya was only a convenient 
geographical expression and that outside the crown colony of the 
Straits Settlements! the country should be regarded as a collection 
of Malay states in which the Malays had special rights, and where 
the other races, who were mostly recent immigrants, were only 
tolerated guests. This latter school of thought was known as pro- 
Malays; adopting a term which has gained some prominence 
recently, their opponents might be referred to as pan-Malayans. By 
1941 the Malays were appreciably out-numbered by the other races. 
In Malaya as a whole they were 41 per cent of the total population 
against 43 per cent Chinese, 14 per cent Indians and 2 per cent 
others. Even excluding Singapore and Penang they were out- 
numbered by the Chinese and Indians. The respective rights of the 
three communities had thus become a matter of obvious importance. 

The pro-Malays were in favour of maintaining or extending the 
privileges enjoyed by the Malays in such fields as land tenure, 
eligibility for the senior ranks of the civil service, provision of free 
vernacular education and the enjoyment of certain rudimentary 
political rights. They advocated a strengthening of the position and 
authority of the Malay rulers (the sultans) and a devolution of 
certain powers of the federal authorities and of the all-Malaya 
departments in favour of the administrators situated in the individual 
states; in short, they pressed for a reversal of the centralizing ten- 
dencies of the half century before the mid-1920s. This was in 
accordance with their view that the emphasis should be on the 
Malay states rather than on Malaya. Conversely, the pan-Malayans 
favoured centralization and, what was more important, political 
equality with the Malays for those Chinese and Indians at least who 
were domiciled in Malaya and regarded that country as their per- 
manent home. In this controversy neither side was able to claim 
complete success before 1941. In the political and administrative 
field the 1930s were the years of the clear ascendancy of the pro- 


1 Before the war British Malaya comprised the crown colony of the Straits 
Settlements (Singapore and Penang islands and Malacca and Province Wellesley 
on the mainland) and ten Malay states, four federated and six unfederated states. 
The distinction between federated and unfederated states was of some practical 
significance, but is not relevant for our purpose. The smallest of the unfederated 
states was actually in Borneo. 
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Malays with the enactment of several important devolutionist 
measures. But in the economic field the Malays continued to lose 
eround to the other races, especially to the Chinese; there was also 
continued immigration of Chinese, though on a reduced scale. These 
were Clearly disharmonious developments. 

The principal arguments of the two opposed schools of thought 
are of greater interest than the actual measures taken at the time. 
The pro-Malays insisted that British authority in the Malay states 
was based on treaties (concluded at various times between 1874 and 
1914) with the Malay rulers (the predecessors of the sultans) at whose 
invitation British intervention had taken place in some of the states; 
and that the obligations (both moral and formal) of the British 
administrators were primarily to the Malays whose forefathers had 
been in the country long before the arrival of the masses of Chinese 
and Indian immigrants. Moreover, since the Malays were being 
clearly out-classed in the economic field by the Chinese, unless their 
special position was upheld Chinese political domination would 
follow in the wake of economic superiority, with the result that the 
Malays would be submerged in their own country. And it was 
argued, further, that whatever material benefits may have resulted 
to the Malays from the rapid development of their country they 
were inadequate to compensate for the loss of political and economic 
independence; that in these circumstances an increase in economic 
welfare did not result in an improvement of total wellbeing. These 
were weighty and relevant considerations. Some of the pro-Malays 
may also have been influenced by a preference for the manners and 
philosophy of the Malays. The Malay tends to be an easy-going, 
light-hearted and unambitious person whose ways are generally 
more attractive than those of the average immigrant born and bred 
to toil and (in the case of the Chinese, at any rate) remorselessly and 
even ruthlessly industrious. And it is not unlikely that his preference 
reflected, perhaps subconsciously, the fact that the Chinese is an 
effective economic competitor to the European while the Malay 
Is not. 

The principal contentions of the pan-Malayans were simple. In 
their view Malaya was created politically and economically in the 
half century or so following the conclusion of the treaties. In the 
1870s and 1880s, when the original treaties with the Malay states 
were signed, the Malayan mainland was almost wholly jungle; the 
few Malay settlements were chiefly on the coast and along the rivers. 
The Malay states were sparsely populated territories with uncertain 
boundaries. The output of tin was very small, and no rubber or 
palm oil was produced. The remarkable expansion which began 
towards the end of the century — after the conclusion of most of 
the treaties — brought about a rapid increase in population, wealth 
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and production and changed the physical face of the country. The 
Malays, it was argued, played a comparatively small part in this 
increase in prosperity, which was the result largely of British and 
Chinese capital investment and of the mass immigration of Chinese 
and Indians (especially Chinese) following on the establishment of a 
settled administration and the development of the rubber industry, 
It is unquestionably true that the Malaya of today cannot be said 
to be the country of the Malays. The physical substratum, the 
jungle of three-quarters of a century ago, was perhaps the country 
of the Malays; but the erection of the superstructure which is the 
essence of the country today, is largely the work of the other 
communities, principally the Chinese. The pan-Malayans argued 
that it was indefensible to discriminate in favour of the Malays on 
the basis of agreements entered into with the petty rulers of isolated 
and warring settlements, and at the expense of the Chinese who were 
the backbone of the country, and whose industry and skill played a 
predominant part in the creation of modern Malaya.'! The Chinese 
and the pan-Malayans freely emphasized the fact that the Malays 
had left the country undeveloped, that modern Malaya was the 
creation of the other races and that this should be reflected in the 
rights of the communities. Moreover, according to some of the pan- 
Malayans, preferential treatment of the Malays (outside matters 
relating to religion and custom) could not be justified by reference 
to the treaties, since these stipulated that while retaining formal 
sovereignty the Malay rulers bound themselves to accept the advice 
of a British officer (the Adviser or Resident in each Malay state) on 
all matters except those bearing on Mohammedan religion or Malay 
custom. The sovereignty of the sultans was obviously nominal and 
constituted no barrier to a pan-Malayan policy. 

As the two schools of thought started from opposite premises it 
was not to be expected that they should reach an agreed conclusion. 
Only shifting compromises were possible and policy in those years 
was always the outcome of such compromises. But the most funda- 
mental point of difference between these two schools has yet to be 
noticed. It is the disagreement which has the greatest bearing on 
the future, and it reflects opposite conclusions drawn from certain 
facts on which both sides were agreed. 

It was widely realized in the inter-war period that most of the 

1 It is hard to describe adequately the extent to which activity in the developed 
parts of the country is in the hands of the Chinese, who do most of the work even 
in European firms. In the words of Dr Victor Purcell: ‘The fact is that without 
them Malaya would still be more or less as it was over most of its extent eighty 
years ago — a few clearings along the coast and by the rivers in the midst of 
jungle and swamps with no roads, no bridges, no big buildings, no hospitals and 


no courts of law. Modern Malaya is in the main the joint creation of British 
and Chinese enterprise.’ The Chinese in Malaya, p. 47. 
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Chinese and Indian immigrants continued to regard China and 
India respectively as their home and looked to Malaya only as a 
country where a better living could be secured and where savings 
could be accumulated for an eventual return either to China or to 
Madras, or for the support of relatives left behind. Whatever 
interest this type of immigrant had in public affairs was an interest 
» in those of his country of origin and not in those of Malaya. It was 
difficult to ascertain what proportion of these immigrants would 
eventually return to their country of origin or how long they would 
stay in Malaya. There was good evidence that a growing proportion 
considered Malaya their permanent domicile and expected to spend 
the rest of their lives there. But even these domiciled immigrants 
exhibited little interest in local public affairs and continued to be 
much more interested in Chinese or Indian politics. Their loyalties 
certainly remained with their country of origin. The Malays, on the 
other hand, were unquestionably and exclusively loyal to Malaya, 
or rather to the Malay rulers. From this the pro-Malays argued that 
the Chinese and Indians ought not to be given equal status with the 
Malays. They had not the same stake in the country, and to grant 
them political rights would result only in the bedevilment of Malayan 
politics. The pan-Malayans argued differently. They held that so 
long as there was discrimination against the immigrants, it would 
| beidle to expect them. to feel loyalty and affection for Malaya; and 
that the vicious circle of inferior status and lack of concern with 
Malayan affairs would only be broken by removing the disabilities 
of the Chinese and Indians, or at least of those of their number who 
were permanently domiciled in Malaya. Moreover, they reminded 
the pro-Malays that modern Malaya was the creation of the immi- 
grants and not of the Malays. The pro-Malays occasionally retorted 
that this was rewarded by economic success and did not justify 
political concessions. 

The growth of nationalist feeling in China and India during the 
latter half of the inter-war period threw these facts into clearer 
relief and emphasized their importance, but of course did nothing 
to promote agreement between the two parties. The advocates of 
each of the two opposed policies continued to draw contrary in- 
ferences from the facts which they agreed were growing more 
menacing. Congress gained an increasing number of adherents 
among the Indians. But the growing strength of the racial and 
national feeling among the Chinese was much more serious. In China, 
the Kuomintang increased its power in the ’twenties and in 1927 
became the central government. The great majority of the politically 
conscious Chinese in Malaya adhered to this body or to the various 
organizations sponsored by it. The relations of the various labour 
organizations to the Kuomintang (which had originally sponsored 
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most of them) fluctuated more or less according to the chequered 
relations between Kuomintang and the Chinese communists in China, 
But, in practice, throughout the period both the Kuomintang and the 
various Chinese labour associations tried vigorously to extend their 
membership and to raise funds, often by using the traditional 
methods of Chinese secret societies or by the more up-to-date tactics 
of American rackets. The Kuomintang government in China stood 
firmly on the Sun Yat-sen principle that nationality was based on 
race and not on residence and regarded the overseas Chinese as 
Chinese nationals, irrespective of their formal nationality or their 
country of domicile. The Malayan Chinese, as well as continuing 
to remit large sums to their relatives, also subscribed heavily to the 
various funds raised by the Chinese government. They made no 
secret of their loyalties.1_ The activities of some of the Kuomintang 
organizations in Malaya were at times embarrassing to the authorities 
and tended to bear out the contention of the pro-Malays that the 
ultimate intention was to turn Malaya into a province of China. 
Thus the community which largely created modern Malaya felt 
only a divided and doubtful loyalty to the country. 

The effect of the Japanese occupation on European prestige 
belongs to the discussion of the prospects of the British administra- 
tion, but events during the occupation also affected the relations 
between the non-European races in Malaya. For a number of reasons 
the Malays suffered much less from the results of the Japanese 
occupation than did the members of the other communities. This 
in itself was conducive of tension. But more important were the 
results of the activities of the various guerrilla organizations. A 
number of these were formed in 1942 and 1943, almost wholly 
by Chinese, and they were largely communist controlled. The 
most important was the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army 
(M.P.A.J.A.) which secured some sort of recognition from SEAC 
and was supplied with arms mostly dropped by parachute. With its 
various subsidiaries this body numbered a few thousand men, chiefly 
Chinese communists. It exercised no influence on the course of 
events, though it is impossible to estimate what its contribution 
might have been if Malaya had been reconquered as a result of 
successful fighting after allied landings. These guerrillas frequently 
used the weapons supplied to them to terrorize the population and 
to extort provisions and money. After the Japanese collapse they 
continued to terrorize the population, especially the Malays, partly 
in order to strengthen their position but perhaps also with a view 
to securing a share in the administration of the country. These 

1 The present writer was in Malaya in September 1946 and on the anniversary 


of the formal Japanese surrender passed through three largish Chinese villages. 
Almost every house flew the Kuomintang flag. 
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activities were eventually brought under control but only after they 
had created considerable tension between the Chinese and Malays. 


3 

During the war plans were worked out in London for substantial 
constitutional and administrative reforms, to be introduced as soon 
as possible after the re-occupation of the country. To give effect to 
these it was thought necessary to modify radically the existing treaties 
between Great Britain and the individual states. In October 1945 
Sir Harold MacMichael arrived in Malaya as emissary of the 
Colonial Office to negotiate the new treaties with the sultans. In 
this he was formally successful as all rulers signed new treaties; but 
it was clear that in some cases they did so only under duress, and in 
two cases the legal validity of the signatures was held to be doubtful 
for interesting reasons which are not relevant here. In the new 
treaties the sultans resigned their nominal sovereignty, granting full 
jurisdiction to the King in their respective territories. This meant 
that the states ceased to be British protected states and were reduced 
to colonial status. The aims of this procedure were summarized in a 
Parliamentary statement by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in October 1945 and again in the preamble to the MacMichael 
report.* The official view emphasized the desirability of far greater 
centralization in the interests of strength and of administrative effi- 
ciency.* It was also suggested that such measures would promote a 
sense of unity and common purpose among the different races 
inhabiting the country so that Malaya could progress as a united 
country along the road to self-government. A crucial and perhaps 
central measure was to provide for a Malayan citizenship to which 
all those resident in Malaya would be entitled who regarded 
Malaya as their homeland. 

As soon as Sir Harold MacMichael had obtained the signatures 
the British Government published a White Paper‘ on its proposed 
arrangements. This envisaged the establishment of two colonies,* 
Singapore and the Malayan Union in place of the Straits Settlements 
and the Malay states: the states ceased to exist in practice under 


* De jure they became colonial protectorates or rather one colonial protectorate. 
A colonial protectorate is for all practical purposes a colony with the difference 
only that its inhabitants do not acquire the status of subjects of the mother 
country but are regarded as protected persons. 

* Report on a Mission to Malaya, Colonial No. 194, 1946. 

*The references to the country’s military strength had their origin in the 
belief — largely erroneous — that administrative weakness resulting from the 
foo of the separate Malay states had contributed to military weakness in 

* Malayan Union and Singapore, Cmd. 6724, 1946. 

* Strictly speaking one colony and one colonial protectorate. The Malayan 
Union was regarded as one colonial protectorate not nine protectorates. 
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these arrangements and the sultans lost their nominal sovereignty, 
The Malayan Union was to include the Malay states, as well as 
Penang, Malacca and Province Wellesley which had been formerly 
part of the Straits Settlements. A high degree of administrative cen- 
tralization within the Union was proposed. The government would 
consist of a Governor with an Executive Council and a Legislative 
Council along the established colonial lines: in the past there had been 
a High Commissioner with Residents and Advisers as the senior 
officers in the states. 

Much the most important provisions were those relating to the 
new Malayan Union citizenship. This was to be granted to all 
persons born in the Malayan Union or Singapore, or to those who 
had resided ten years out of the last fifteen in these territories at the 
time when the citizenship proposals became effective; in the future 
citizenship could be acquired after five years’ residence. Those who 
acquired citizenship, otherwise than by birth, would have to make 
an affirmation of allegiance to the Malayan Union. 

Before 1941 the constitutional position of the population of the 
Malay states was somewhat vague. The Malays were the subjects 
of their respective sultans who did not generally consider Chinese 
and Indians as being in that position, though occasionally a non- 
Malay might be naturalized. Some categories of Chinese and Indian 
residents of the Malay states would be given passports as British- 
protected persons. They were, however, definitely in a position 
inferior to the Malays especially in the unfederated states. They 
were excluded from the higher ranks of the public service and were 
also barred from owning land in the Malay reservations which 
covered some of the best land in the country including practically 
all land suitable for wet rice cultivation. The Chinese and Indians 
in these states being neither British nor Malay subjects could be 
banished, a punishment not available against a national or subject: 
it was frequently used against subversive elements, chiefly Chinese, 
before the Japanese war. Under the new dispensation the public 
service, including the judiciary, could no longer be closed to those 
Chinese and Indians who qualified for Malayan Union citizenship 
with the probable result that the Chinese would make rapid headway 
at the expense of the Malays. The Malay reservations were to be 
retained, the only important privilege left to the Malays. The 
Malayan Union proposals envisaged the introduction of the franchise 
at a reasonably early date. Whatever the extent of the franchise 
those receiving Malayan Union citizenship would certainly share in 
it; and this would have serious implications for the Malays, who had 
been reduced to numerical inferiority in the territories which were to 
form the Malayan Union. The prospective legal force of banish- 
ment was not quite clear; citizenship was not identical with nation- 
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ality and it might be possible to banish a citizen while it would not 
be possible to banish a national or a subject. But citizenship would 
render banishment much more difficult; this was a point the impor- 
tance of which was at once recognized in Malaya. Malayan Union 
citizenship was not to be incompatible with the retention of another 
nationality; British and Chinese residents could qualify for citizenship 
and retain their nationality. 

The citizenship proposals were inspired by two principal motives. 
First, some form of franchise would be introduced in Malaya and 
this could not then be confined to Malays. Much more important 
was the second consideration, that a common citizenship and the 
removal of other disabilities would be indispensable for the creation 
of a feeling of loyalty to Malaya on the part of those Chinese and 
Indians who regarded Malaya as their home. 

These proposals, particularly the citizenship provisions, were a 
clear victory for the pan-Malayan view. The virtual disappearance 
of the Malay states; the emphasis on Malaya as one country; the 
removal of most of the special privileges enjoyed by the Malays; a 
citizenship common to all races; and a highly centralized system of 
administration — these were a startling reversal of the pro-Malay 
policies of the years before the war. 


4 

The White Paper proposals were to have been put into effect in 
April 1946 when civil administration was resumed. The Orders in 
Council creating the new colonies of Singapore and the Malayan 
Union were made and the colonies inaugurated on April Ist, 1946. 
The creation of the new citizenship was suspended in view of the 
intense Malay opposition. Sir Harold MacMichael’s procedure, 
the MacMichael treaties and the White Paper proposals aroused 
great indignation among the Malays both on account of the .sub- 
stance of the proposals and because of the methods which had been 
used. In their opposition to the Malayan Union proposals, the 
Malays showed, for the first time, some signs of political con- 
sciousness and of a power of organization. The opposition was 
greatly strengthened by the support of some leading retired pro- 
Malay administrators who both in Britain and Malaya assisted the 
Malays in various ways, particularly in the presentation of their 
case, 

By the summer of 1946 it was clear that Malay opposition to the 
scheme as a whole was much stronger than had been expected. 
Negotiations were begun in July 1946 with representatives of the 
Malays for a revision of the constitutional proposals. These were 
followed by consultations with leaders of the other communities 
and by further discussion with the Malays. After almost a year of 
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negotiations and discussion substantially revised proposals were 
submitted to Parliament in an important White Paper in July 1947,: 
The present constitutional and administrative arrangements in 
Malaya are based on these proposals which came into force in 
February 1948, when the Malayan Union was replaced by the 
Federation of Malaya. 

The new proposals were an almost heroic attempt to reconcile 
apparently (and possibly genuinely) irreconcilable and incompatible 
objectives: to secure a strong central government but also to main- 
tain the individuality of each of the Malay states; to extend political 
rights to all who regard Malaya as their home (and thus to secure 
their loyalty for Malaya) but also to maintain the special position 
of the Malays. The main provisions are as follows. 

The MacMichael treaties are abrogated and new agreements are 
to be negotiated with the sultans in which their pre-war positions 
and prerogatives will be restored. A Federation of Malaya is to be 
established comprising the Malay states and the settlements of 
Penang and Malacca; the Order in Council establishing the Malayan 
Union is to be revoked. The Federation will be governed by a High 
Commissioner assisted by a Federal Executive Council and a 
Federal Legislative Council. The ultimate executive authority will 
be exercised by the High Commissioner who can also over-ride the 
Legislative Council (except on immigration policy) and who can 
issue instructions to the governments of the individual states or 
settlements. This scheme probably implies a greater measure of 
centralization than before the war. There will be an unofficial 
majority in the Legislative Council. The members are all nominated; 
elective membership is envisaged for the future. The Malays have 
a small absolute majority among unofficial members. This is of 
obvious significance and is especially important in the sphere of 
immigration policy where the High Commissioner has no reserved 
powers (unless defence or external affairs are involved which could 
only be claimed in special cases) and where voting is confined to 
unofficial members. Thus proposals for a change in immigration 
policy can always be blocked by the Malays.?- Somewhat similar 


1 Federation of Malaya: Summary of Revised Constitutional Proposals, Cmd. 
7171. 

* The reasons for this special provision as stated in the White Paper are worth 
quoting as they summarize succinctly the essential difficulties confronting the 
draftsmen of the scheme. ‘No one can deny the great contributions of the 
non-Malay communities to the wealth and prosperity of pre-war Malaya. The 
present scheme is designed to include in a common citizenship all those, whether 
Malays or non-Malays, who can fairly be regarded as having Malaya for thelr 
true home. The Malays, however, are peculiarly the people of the country. They 
have no other homeland, no other loyalty. They thus have a special and justifiable 
interest in immigration policy, which it would be inequitable to refuse them.’ 
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arrangements are to apply on a state level for issues of primarily 
local concern. State Executive Councils and Legislative Councils are 
to deal with matters outside Federal scope. Within each state the 
position of the ruler corresponds in some respects to that of the 
High Commissioner of the Federation in such matters as the reserved 
powers over legislation and the exercise of ultimate executive 
authority. But in accordance with the provisions of the original 
treaties, the rulers still undertake to accept the advice of the British 
Adviser (on state matters) and of the High Commissioner (on 
Federal matters) if agreement cannot be reached otherwise. As 
before, this does not apply to matters affecting the Mohammedan 
religion or Malay custom. 

The White Paper also included new proposals for a federal 
citizenship to replace those for a Malayan Union citizenship. The 
formal provisions are complex. Briefly, federal citizenship is 
automatically extended to the subjects of the sultans (in practice 
to Malays! and some naturalized members of other races); to 
certain classes of British subjects, in effect Indians and Chinese born 
inthe former Straits Settlements and domiciled in the Federation, 
or whose parents were born there and were permanently domiciled; 
and to persons whose parents were born in the Federation and had 
resided there for at least fifteen years. These provisions were de- 
signed broadly to extend the citizenship automatically to the mem- 
bers of the old-established Chinese and Indian communities of the 
former Straits Settlements and also to second generation immigrants. 
They exclude the mass of more recent immigrants. Citizenship 
wuld also be acquired, on application, by two further classes of 
persons: those born in the area of the Federation who resided there 
lor at least eight out of the last twelve years; and those who though 
not born in Malaya had lived there for fifteen out of the last twenty 
years, These provisions would enable much larger numbers to 
qualify but still exclude a substantial proportion of the first genera- 
tion immigrants. They reflect the official view that ‘the Malays 
certainly form an absolute majority amongst those in the country 

‘A Malay is defined as a person who habitually speaks Malay, professes the 
Muslim religion and conforms to Malay customs. All special privileges to 
Malays are extended only to persons who satisfy these criteria, including the 
adherence to the Muslim religion. Complications would arise if Christian 
missionary activity among the Malays were to be successful. But this is an 
unlikely contingency. 


In Federal legislative matters the special position of the Malays is also em- 
phasized by the proposed creation of the Conference of Rulers meeting from time 
0 time and which is to meet the High Commissioner at least three times a year. 
Bills to be introduced into the Federal Legislative Council and drafts of schemes 
7 oo administrative changes are to be sent before publication to each of 

¢ rulers, 


Cc 
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who regard Malaya as their permanent home and the object of thei 
loyalty’. An applicant must also satisfy the authorities that he is of 
good character, knows English and Malay and is prepared to sig 
a declaration of permanent settlement and to take the citizenship 
oath. In deciding applications a large measure of discretion is to be 
left to the authorities. Altogether the qualifications are much more 
exacting than they were under the Malayan Union proposals. 

These proposals (now in force) were a substantial retreat from the 
Malayan Union proposals towards the pro-Malay position. They 
were strongly criticized by some sections of Chinese opinion inf 
Malaya who objected to the emphasis on the special position and f 
privileges of the Malays and especially to the new citizenship pro. Bi 
posals and to the composition of the legislative and executive bodies, 
particularly the Federal Legislative Council. The criticisms to af 
certain extent reflected Chinese disappointment at the retreat from 
the strongly pan-Malayan scheme of 1946. 

The new arrangements have been in force for less than a year, 
and during most of the time terrorists have been active in various 
parts of the country. The chief problem still remains that of finding 
a basis for a reasonable measure of unity and loyalty in Malaya, 
particularly of ensuring the loyalty of the Chinese, the most alert 
and vigorous section of the population. This much is common 
ground. But this aim, if it can be reached at all, is not likely to be 
secured by alternate swings of the pendulum between pro-Malay 
and pan-Malayan policies with intermittent and unstable com- 
promises of which the present scheme is the most notable and 
ingenious example. It will be suggested below that if the problem is 
capable of a real solution this will have to be sought, partly at least, 
in different directions. Holding the balance between Chinese and 
Malay is important and useful but will not suffice for the creation 
of a strong and stable community. 

The constitutional proposals and arrangements are a very impor- 
tant element in the present situation in Malaya. But it would seem 
that pre-occupation with these matters has led to a neglect of other 
less obvious issues of equal or even greater importance for the 
prospects of the country and especially for the future of the British 
administration in Malaya. 


5 
Before the war the generally high level of prosperity in Malaya 
served both to conceal the presence of certain elements of instability 
and also to counteract their effects. Years of relative abundance 
and of resulting high administrative standards tend on the whole to 
prevent inter-communal tension or at least to reduce its acuteness. 
In Malaya a large proportion of the immigrants who had come as 
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propertyless wage earners had remained in that position. In 1940 
well over one-half of the occupied Indians were estate or general 
labourers. The occupational structure of the Chinese was more 
varied. The occupational and employment statistics of the Chinese 
in Malaya are rather unreliable but it is certain that a considerable 
proportion of the occupied Chinese were wage earners, miners, estate 
workers (chiefly contractors’ workers), agricultural labourers, general 
labourers, domestic servants, mechanics and so forth. Thus, not 
only did the loyalty of these recent immigrants lie outside Malaya, 
but also they had little economic stake in the country in the sense of 
| possessing some property with whose fate they would be concerned 
in a political upheaval. This should not be misunderstood. The 

Chinese and Indian immigrants were far better off in Malaya than 
they had ever been in their native countries, which of course was the 

reason why they had come. Wages and earnings were appreciably 

higher than anywhere else in south or south-east Asia and far 
higher than in Madras or south China. Working conditions in 
| general were relatively good especially on the larger estates, and the 
| labour legislation was much in advance of that of the surrounding 
territories. Nevertheless, the presence of very large hired labour 
forces of aliens, recent immigrants dependent for their livelihood on 
the wages earned in a small number of risky industries, created a 
precarious situation. The difficulties were likely to appear at a time 
when the country was less prosperous. The fact that the employers 
were themselves frequently absentee owners (European shareholders) 
or recent immigrants of another race (European planters or mining 
engineers) enhanced the precarious elements of the situation. From 
about the mid-’twenties, owing to the introduction of measures 
which restricted the entry into some fields of activity, it became more 
difficult than before for most wage earners to set up on their own. 
The most important of these were the restrictions on the production 
of rubber, which included the prohibition of new planting and the 
ban on the alienation of land for rubber planting. As the cultivation 
of rubber is particularly suited to small-scale enterprise by Asiatics, 
these measures closed an important road to independence for enter- 
prising Asiatics with small means. 

The position of the Malays was rather different. There were few 
Wage earners among them, though the number is not so negligible 
asis often assumed, and they participated little in industry, commerce 
or mining. Up to about the late ’twenties they planted substantial 
areas of rubber, which were cultivated in smallholdings. Apart 
from rubber growing, they continued to pursue their traditional 
occupations of padi and coconut planting, fishing and the cultivation 
of some minor agricultural products. Their standard of living had 
tisen greatly, and their numbers had increased as the result of the 
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economic progress of the country; but they had been left behind by 
the other-races. Not many Malays seemed to reflect on these matters, 
but some of their representatives suggested at times that the material 
progress of the Malays was an inadequate compensation for the 
development of the country by alien immigrants, especially the 
Chinese, and for the surrender of so much land to Europeans and 
Chinese — in short, that the general progress of the country and 
the substantial advancement of large sections of the Malays then. 
selves was bought too dearly. The British administration was held 
responsible for this since it was during the British régime that the 
mass immigration of the Chinese and Indians had taken place and 
the Malays had been exposed to the blast of Chinese competiton 
without any attempt being made to teach or train them to meet it.! 
After 1934 rubber restriction also affected the position of the Malays 
somewhat adversely in one respect. In common with other producers 
of rubber in Malaya they benefited from higher prices. But the 
provision which prohibited new planting while permitting re-planting 
was a threat to the position of the hundred thousand odd Malay 
rubber smallholders, because their holdings were too small to permit 
re-planting. For technical and economic reasons re-planting is not 
possible on such properties, but it is economic on large holdings and 
estates and on these it was undertaken on a substantial scale, 
increasing their long period productive capacity and adding to the 
competitive strength of these (largely European) producers. In short, 
the position of the Malay smallholder was acutely threatened by a 
provision drawn up by the European draftsmen of rubber regula- 
tion and enforced by European administrators. 


6 

Certain developments of the inter-war period aggravated the 
problems created by the presence of the large number of recent 
Chinese immigrants. In the past the large Chinese communities 
overseas had rarely interfered directly with the political life of their 
countries of adoption. They were difficult to absorb because they 
clung tenaciously to their institutions and customs, but they were 
not politically very active. The advent of the Kuomintang brought 
about a change. It accepted the teaching of Sun Yat-sen that nation- 
ality was based on race, and accordingly claimed authority over the 
overseas Chinese many of whom were fervent Kuomintang sup- 

1 This point was put quite clearly to the writer by a Malay in 1946. Its signi- 
ficance far transcends the rivalry between the Chinese and the Malays. The 
exposure to competition without any preparation and training of groups and 
even whole populations who have no wish for this and have not been prepared 
for meeting it (though potentially they might be trained to meet it at least partly) 
is a weakness in a competitive economic system which has not been adequately 
explored, either by its protagonists or by its detractors. 
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porters. This led to almost continuous friction and even to acute 
and open disagreement between the Malayan authorities and the 
| Chinese government, as well as between the authorities and the 
various Kuomintang organizations in Malaya. The authorities 
received some occasional support from the Straits-born Chinese, 
some of whom did not like either the ideals or the methods of 
the Kuomintang. 

The rise of the Kuomintang also affected Chinese workers’ organiza- 
tions. For centuries these had existed, as organizations of masters 
and men, usually in the form of secret societies. But the appearance 
of societies or associations comprised of employees was coeval with 
Kuomintang. Nor was this merely a coincidence in time. The early 
Kuomintang programme inspired by Sun Yat-sen was strongly to 
the left, and was largely a xenophobe racial socialism or communism. 
It was thus largely congenial to the establishment of associations 
whose activities comprehended the work of trade unions, secret 
societies and political organizations. A number of these were 
formed in Malaya during the inter-war period. Many of them subse- 
quently broke away from the Kuomintang and were indeed engaged 
at times in conflict with its organizations. But they all retained a 
strong anti-British character and distributed anti-British propa- 
ganda of both communist and Kuomintang origin. They were 
active in both the industrial and political sphere and would promote 
strikes in support of wage demands, in order to enforce the boycott 
of Japanese goods or merely to embarrass the British authorities.* 
In the spring of 1937 there was a series of sporadic but widespread 
strikes by Chinese rubber tappers which affected even the smaller 
properties in the country districts, but by Western standards the 
organization of Chinese labour in Malaya was rudimentary. 

Chinese education in Malaya was another sphere to be much 
affected by the emergence of modern nationalism in China. The 
Malayan educational authorities had paid little attention to the 
education of the Chinese, especially in the Malay states, being 
chiefly concerned with the provision of education in Malay or 
English. The matter was, however, forced on the attention of the 
authorities in the ’twenties after the adoption in China of the written 
vernacular as a medium of instruction, when the Chinese schools 
in Malaya began to be an important means by which Chinese chil- 
dren were indoctrinated with anti-British Kuomintang and com- 


‘The largest of these organizations was the Anti-Enemy Backing-up Society 
which was active from 1938 to 1941. It had grown out of the General Labour 
Union and was re-named to express the anti-Japanese character of the Malayan 
Chinese communists. It continued its anti-British propaganda until the German 
attack on the Soviet Union. After the re-occupation of Malaya it re-emerged 
as the General Labour Union. 
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munist propaganda. These schools are generally staffed by recent 
immigrants from China (China-born and not Straits-born Chinese), 
usually men of strong political views with few formal qualifications 
for teaching, who were foremost in the denigration of the British 
administration. Most of the text-books were printed in China and 
contained much undisguised political propaganda. And even when 
politically neutral the books dealt only with Chinese history and 
geography without any reference to Malaya. The Malayan authori- 
ties were thus forced to take an interest in these schools and some 
measure of control came to be exercised over their activities by means 
of registration and inspection. Small sums of money were also paid 
out in grants-in-aid to a few Chinese schools, chiefly in the Straits 
Settlements. Prompted by the view that nationality depended on 
race, the Nanking government also claimed the right to direct the 
educational policy of the Chinese schools in Malaya; indeed, on 
occasions it even had the schools inspected and offered grants-in-aid. 
This was, of course, a further cause of friction. The efforts to steer 
Chinese education in directions more propitious to the emergence 
of a Malayan loyalty were on a very small scale and had little effect. 
The difficulties were very great, possibly insurmountable: there was 
an absence of text-books and of suitable teachers, while the parents 
had, in most cases, only recently arrived from China and usually 
regarded that country as their homeland. Moreover, most immi- 
grants reached Malaya at past the school age. It is thus not sur- 
prising that many of the administrators should have despaired of a 
solution. The efforts were however on such a very small scale that 
it is hard to absolve the authorities and the leaders of unofficial 
opinion from all blame. The question of Chinese education was, of 
course, one of the focal points in the disagreement between the 
pro-Malays and the pan-Malayans who, here as elsewhere, were 
again agreed on the facts but drew opposite conclusions. The pro- 
Malays thought that the superficial character and anti-Malayan 
bias of the Chinese education reinforced the case for preferential 
treatment of the Malays in education, and they deprecated any sub- 
stantial expenditure on Chinese education. The pan-Malayans main- 
tained that real interest on the part of the authorities in Chinese 
education, including the provision of free primary education in 
Chinese, was an indispensable, though perhaps not a sufficient, con- 
dition for effective official control. This, in turn, they thought 
essential to ensure a system of education which would bring up 4 
generation which would regard Malaya as its homeland and would 
take a genuine interest in its problems. As in other spheres, this 
divergence of views between the pro-Malays and pan-Malayans 
usually resulted in ineffective compromises. 
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7 

Compared to the other communities, the Europeans were a very 
small proportion of the population of Malaya. There were some 
31,000 Europeans in Malaya in 1941, including women and children; 
more than one-half lived in Singapore and Penang. In the Malay 
states they numbered only about 13,000. But small though these 
numbers were, they represented a substantial increase since the be- 
ginning of the century when there were only a few thousand in the 
whole of Malaya and not more than a few score in the Malay states. 
The big expansion had been chiefly in the mercantile classes, includ- 
ing the professions attached to them, and in the numbers of estate 
managers and mining engineers. There had also been a substantial 
increase in the number of women of whom there were very few 
before the ’twenties. Thus a change had taken place in the com- 
position of the European population, as well as in their numbers. 
The unofficial members of the community and their womenfolk 
were a class which, on the whole (there were, of course, exceptions), 
was prone to despise the Asiatic, and took very little interest in the 
country and in its people. There was in this respect a marked differ- 
ence between the officials (especially those of the early days) and the 
members of the unofficial community. Research into the history, 
religion, customs and language of the Asiatic communities would 
hardly ever be undertaken by an unofficial. The papers in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, the books on Malaya and its 
people, were usually the work of officials, many of whom took a 
great interest in the history and life of the Asiatic communities of 
Malaya. But the unofficial Europeans lacked both the sympathy 
and the intellectual curiosity which might have aroused their interest 
in the Asiatic inhabitants of the peninsula. Moreover they did not 
consider Malaya as their country, even after many of them had 
settled there with their wives and families. The unofficial Europeans 
were also prone to propagate ill-founded generalizations such as 
that all Chinese were mendacious and dishonest, a view still 
widely held by Europeans in Malaya. The presence of women in 
some ways served to reduce the area of intercourse between Euro- 
peans and the other races and lead to increasing segregation. This 
attitude and the resulting conduct affected particularly the relations 
between Europeans and those Chinese who by their economic 
position or their training belonged to the middle class. The dis- 
tegard of these people resulted in the loss of potentially valuable 
support for the British rule about whose character and aims these 
people gained a misleading impression. 

The character of the officials and of their work was also affected 
by the development of the country and the extension of the functions 
of government. The older type of administrator — say, the typical 
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efficient district officer before the first World War — was in effect 
the ruler of a little kingdom where he maintained law and order, 
knew many of his subjects personally and was well acquainted with 
their customs, manners and even their feelings. He generally kept 
in close touch with the people, whom he usually liked and who 
respected and liked him in return. The growth and extension of 
government activity affected this situation in two ways. It resulted 
in a great increase in the number of those public servants who had 
little sustained contact with the lives and activities of non-Europeans, 
such, for example, as certain members of the staffs of the technical 
departments and of the secretariat, though attempts were made to 
send these officers into the districts whenever possible. Secondly, the 
general administrator became increasingly burdened with semi- 
technical matters for which he was not really qualified and which 
encroached on the time and energy available to maintain close con- 
tact with the population. Some of these functions had implications 
of which even the best general administrators were unaware. In the 
1930s the two leading ‘pro-Malay’ officers held the senior posts in 
the two Malay states with the largest area of rubber smallholdings, 
and it was with their authority that the provisions were enacted and 
enforced which prohibited new planting while permitting re-planting. 
As we have seen, this had very serious implications for the future of 
the smallholders, especially the Malays. These two officers were men 
of unquestionable integrity, with a real affection for the Malays and 
a deep concern for their welfare; their support could hardly have been 
obtained for this measure had they understood its implications. 
Meanwhile, the great increase in the number of unofficial Europeans, 
especially the growth of the mercantile community, also affected the 
social life of civil servants whose contacts with the local population 
became less close.and intimate. They also became more prone to 
adopt an attitude towards the local population similar to that of the 
unofficial community. 

The Asiatic population in turn began to assume a more critical 
attitude towards the Europeans. This of course was part of a move- 
ment extending throughout Asia which was bound to affect Malaya 
even if the European personnel had been of matchless excellence. 
Much of the Asiatic criticisth was ungracious as well as unfair, 
coming from Indians and Chinese who enjoyed a far higher standard 
of living in Malaya than in their home countries and who partici- 
pated in the benefits which resulted from the high administrative 
standards. For, beyond doubt, the peace, prosperity and tolerance 
of the country were a product of the régime established by the 
British. But even the more sympathetic Asiatic observers felt that the 
superiority of the Europeans was not so great as it was still assumed 
to be by most Europeans; and the narrowing of the gulf applied to 
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the moral and intellectual field as well as to the material and technical 
spheres. The changed character and outlook of the European 
population may have had something to do with this feeling. It was 
partly confirmed by the irregularities in the operation of the assess- 
ment machinery under the Stevenson rubber restriction scheme in 
the twenties and the serious corruption in the Mines Department in 
the ’thirties in which a number of senior European officers were 
implicated. There was no evidence of corruption in the operation of 
the recent rubber restriction scheme (1934-42), though Asiatics 
widely appreciated that its administration discriminated against 
them and that its benefits were not shared equitably. The military 
reverses Of 1941-42 had obvious and inevitable effects on European 
prestige which were not fully repaired by the Japanese surrender. 
Many Asiatics, especially Chinese, were also critical of the conduct 
of a section of the European population at the time of the Japanese 
advance. 


8 
It should be clear that the preceding paragraphs are not intended 
to suggest that the continuance of the British administration in 
Malaya lacks justification, or that the population would be better 
off or happier if the territory were given up. Their purpose is the 
reverse: to assess the conditions to be satisfied and the difficulties 


to be surmounted if the British administration is to continue. 

It is highly probable that no form of political or constitutional 
settlement will suffice by itself to bring about harmonious inter- 
communal relationships in Malaya nor help materially towards 
stabilizing and strengthening the British rule. It is not possible to 
initiate either an extreme pro-Malay or a very strong pan-Malayan 
policy. A strong pro-Malay policy is now impossible unless it is 
imposed by force; while the events of 1946-47 suggest that a strong 
departure in the other direction can still lead to serious trouble. The 
compromise solutions which emerge are by themselves insufficient 
to satisfy either party for long. But there may be other means of 
attaining the objects which the adherents of both these policies desire. 

The immediate issue is the suppression of terrorists. This must not 
be delayed too long, partly because it would be much more difficult 
once the communists become fully established in China; and also 
because the strain on the European population away from the cities 
may become unbearable. To a large extent this is a military matter 
though it might be furthered by effective use of banishment. But it 
appears certain that without much greater co-operation from the 
local Chinese population the authorities may not succeed in restoring 
order except by the prolonged use of large forces. If a large measure 
of active support could be secured from the Chinese population the 
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situation could be fully restored in a matter of days. The placidity 
of the local Chinese is the result partly of the successful and ruthless 
intimidation tactics of the terrorists who levy tributes on members 
of the Chinese community from millionaire merchants to humble 
squatters. But it is also the result of the long years of estrangement 
and tension between the Chinese and the Malayan administration, 
as well as of the lack of contact between the Chinese and the Euro- 
peans. The partial reversal of the 1946 policy may also be responsible 
for Chinese indifference. The combined result is, however, that many 
prosperous Chinese, even among those who are not subject to 
intimidation, do not yet realize that in this conflict their interests 
lie on the side of the government. But though it may be difficult 
to convince them, every attempt should be made to enlighten the 
Malayan Chinese on these matters. The experience and informa- 
tion available to some of the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong and 
Macao might be used to good purpose. The regrettable opinion so 
widely held by Europeans in Malaya that all Chinese are dishonest 
and most of them cowards as well, reflects a lack of discrimination 
and conduces to further estrangement. Perhapseven more important, 
it greatly restricts the use of the Chinese population as a source of 
military intelligence. This is the inevitable result of an undis- 
criminating attitude which may be very costly. Much closer contact 
with the people and a better acquaintance with the physical features 
of the country are indispensable conditions of improved military 
intelligence in Malaya. 

It is common ground that a measure of loyalty to Malaya by the 
Chinese and the Indians, especially the former, is an indispensable 
condition for its stable development. Important as were the con- 
stitutional matters discussed in the last few years they are not likely 
to be the decisive considerations. Constitutional changes may be 
necessary to render possible the introduction of other measures, as 
well as to enable the authorities to hold the balance between the 
Malays and the Chinese. But their chief importance is to make 
possible further measures which in turn may promote the growth of 
a Malayan feeling among the Chinese. 

Chinese education is clearly an important long-term issue. Here 
the principal requirement is a great expansion of Chinese primary and 
secondary schools provided by the government or at least controlled 
and inspected by the authorities. The obstacles in the way of this 
may be immense, but the attempt should be made if at all feasible. 
It might be possible to take advantage of the present chaotic condi- 
tions in China to secure the services of teachers of a much higher 
calibre than in the past. There must be many dispossessed university 
teachers in China who would welcome a teaching post in a Malayan 
secondary school. 
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In the economic sphere there may be even more important possi- 
bilities. It is unlikely that the sentiments of the immigrant population 
would be much affected by a slight further rise in the standard of 
living. A more fruitful approach would be to give people a feeling 
of a stake in the country through the possession of property. This 
would involve measures furthering the acquisition of property in 
order to increase the number of independent owners, small business 
men and cultivators and to reduce the number of propertyless hired 
labourers. Popular discussion of this very complex subject is over- 
laden with sentimentality. It is clearly not a simple matter to provide 
people with property, and the current idea of settling people on the 
land as a universal cure for economic evils is largely an illusion. But in 
Malayan conditions it may have real possibilities. The Chinese 
immigrants are immensely industrious and thrifty, and the ownership 
of an enterprise, whether a shop, an agricultural holding or a work- 
shop, is one of their principal aims. Four-fifths of Malaya is still 
uncultivated and although most of this is inaccessible or otherwise 
unsuitable, there is still much that might be turned to use. Even in 
the most accessible parts of western Malaya there are immense 
areas of forest reserves. The use of these for other purposes is a 
difficult technical matter, but it is probable that some could be 
dispensed with. Some of the forest reserves are actually in the 
middle of the best rubber-growing areas of Malaya. In spite of the 
considerable financial, technical and political problems involved, 
the possibility should be explored of providing opportunities for 
propertyless Asiatics, especially Chinese, to acquire an enterprise of 
their own (especially an agricultural holding) on conditions which 
would be self-supporting within a reasonable time. But there is little 
evidence that these matters have received serious attention by the 
authorities. The important Malayan Rubber Advisory Committee 
reported a few months ago and put forward certain proposals for 
future policy, but the discussion was extremely slight and did not 
touch on these complex and important issues. A proposal was 
mooted two or three years ago for the government to fell and clear 
tracts of land, possibly mechanically, sub-divide it into small- 
holdings and let these out on easy terms to prospective tenants who 
might be eventual buyers. This may have been a too ambitious pro- 
posal, but it is hard to believe that the possibility of providing 
independent livelihoods to a large number of propertyless wage 
earners does not deserve more serious inquiry. Even if the numbers 
affected were not large the measure might still be politically important 
in suggesting to many Chinese and Indians that there are no bars 
(such as there were in rubber and tin before the war) to establishing 
themselves in agriculture or industry. In many cases there might 
be a need to supply some capital to prospective tenants and owners 
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which might have to be provided by a governmental institution, 
This type of measure, even if feasible, is likely to encounter opposi- 
tion from Europeans and communists alike. 

The employment of non-Europeans in responsible positions in 
government service and in European owned enterprises is another 
thorny but important question. The immigrants and their descend. 
ants are more likely to look on Malaya as their home if they are not 
subject to galling and economically depressing discrimination. In 
the past it was much easier for a Chinese to become a millionaire 
in Malaya than to rise to a responsible position in a European owned 
enterprise (including rubber estates) or in government service in the 
Malay states. Outside the public service the pressure of events is 
bringing about the increasing employment of non-Europeans in 
responsible positions and it is important that this should be accepted 
with good grace rather than resisted by the employers. The numbers 
involved are not large but the men concerned are generally of a type 
whose support would be most valuable. 

If the European population of Malaya is to serve as a nucleating 
force and also if it is to regain some of its lost prestige, a military 
victory against the terrorists will not suffice; changes in the composi- 
tion and outlook of the European community of Malaya will almost 
certainly be required. If the reasoning of this article is at all correct, 
the need is above all for men and women of deeper and wider 
interests in the country; in some respect men with interests com- 
parable (though perhaps with wider sympathies) to those of the more 
distinguished members of the pro-Malay school. In that case the 
European population might become an integrating force in this 
multi-racial community: and this would be an important justification 
for the continuation of British rule. It is much easier to state these 
requirements than to suggest ways of attaining them. In recent years 
the situation in Malaya in this respect has been a vicious circle. The 

‘lives of many Europeans were devoid of deeper interests which made 
it more difficult for the community to attract the type of Europeans 
of wider abilities, interests and insight. And it is not at all easy to 
break such a vicious circle. Possibly an appreciation of the great 
importance and interest of Malaya in the present international 
situation may serve to attract men of the required calibre both for 
the public service and for the professions and commerce. The dis- 
agreeable material circumstances of life in the West may also work 
in the same direction, and it would help if it were more widely known 
that both the country and most of its peoples are, generally speaking, 
most attractive. It may be both necessary and perhaps in the long 
run beneficial to appeal to financial motives and offer high rewards 
to attract the required personnel. But none of these more far- 
reaching changes is possible until the insurrection has been put down. 
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The proposed University of Malaya will clearly play an important 
part in this sphere, and the staffing of this institution should therefore 
claim very special attention. High standards set by the university 
and attractive conditions offered by it may turn out to be the best 
means for breaking the vicious circle. The university might offer a 
number of short-term posts of a few years’ duration, but well paid, 
as it may make it easier to secure suitable applicants of high calibre. 
It would thus in the first instance have a number of teachers and 
reseach workers of high quality, some of whom might be persuaded 
to remain. The university could also play a part in the much needed 
development of a Chinese middle class in Malaya genuinely interested 
in the welfare of the country. 

Even if the suggestions put forward here are acceptable and 
appropriate (which is doubtful) it is by no means certain that they 
would be successful, especially that they would be successful in time. 
It must be stated frankly that the long-term prospects for peace and 
stability in Malaya are not very favourable. Yet the strategic and 
economic importance of the country is so great that it can be assumed 
that the British authorities will do all in their power to hold it. The 
United States may actually insist on this course and would probably 
supply the resources and perhaps even the armed forces to ensure 
that Malaya does not pass into communist or near-communist con- 
trol. It is doubtful whether such an arrangement would result in a 


stable situation. Even if it did such a policy would be expensive in 
terms of real resources (it would imply holding the country with 
substantial military force) and would also be unsatisfactory on wider 
political grounds even though it might be in accordance with the 
wishes of the majority of the population. There is thus a strong case 
for seeking other solutions, even on unconventional lines, to avoid 
tecourse to the use of force as a quasi permanent policy. 
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HISTORY AND EDUCATION 


BERNICE HAMILTON 


He wished to pray, but could only think of his multiplication 
table. HANS ANDERSEN—‘ The Snow Queen’ 


I 

To begin the study of history is the easiest thing in the world and 
can do no one any harm. Indeed, I would not hesitate to say, on 
old-fashioned lines, that it is impossible to avoid learning something 
from it, merely by contemplating human thought and action in as 
much as we know of the context. But between this study and becom- 
ing even the lowest kind of an historian lies so great a gulf that it 
has been suggested history should never be anything but a post- 
graduate study. This has at first a certain specious charm; but on 
closer inspection it is clear that it confuses the study of history with 
the art of being an historian, and while making the former sound so 
difficult as to be almost unattainable, it implies that a few years of 
another study will qualify one for the latter. Now this is not the 
case: to become a good historian it is necessary to have been a bad 
one, or a student, for many years, perhaps for a lifetime, before the 
qualitative change takes place. 

Ortega in his Mission of the University has tackled this confusion 
more generally. How (he asks) are we to deal with the terrifying 
increase in the number of things to be known which shattered the 
comparative equilibrium of the medieval world, and which we are 
no nearer solving than when the problem was first visualized with 
triumphant but short-lived optimism in the eighteenth century? 
The apparent dilemma is whether to learn all about one thing or 
not very much about everything; the real dilemma is how to createa 
system of ideas by which men can live. Without it there is Pelmanism 
and astrology, books on ‘How to teach yourself. . .’, despair and 
psycho-analysis, and a superstitious belief in the wonders of science 
more blind and ignorant than the ‘blind faith’ of rationalist polemic. 
We over-rate grossly our capacity to learn, and the capacity of books 
and institutions to teach us; when we are disillusioned, belief in 
education and in the human mind goes too, and the rule of the 
low-brow sets in. A state of grace (Ortega again says) consists in 
accepting one’s limitations: we must prune our knowledge till it 
meets the needs of life and our capacity to absorb. Abridged history 
is in fact not merely a necessary evil, it is vital at all stages and should 
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be written by the best minds: how good it is will depend on the 
level of the universities and the philosophic state of the society. 

Most things are essentially simple, and so is the difference between 
a student of history and an historian. As a student one gets some- 
thing from history, in maturity one gets much more, and the differ- 
ence is equal to the amount one puts into it from one’s life and 
character. Like most apparently difficult questions about history 
and historians, it is a matter of intelligence, morality and a sense of 
values. Flaws like an easy contempt for sides of life not understood, 
a too close preoccupation with the details of present-day politics, or 
a shrinking from the task of integrating one’s mind — all will be in- 
fallibly reflected in historical writing, as the mind of the novelist is 
betrayed by the broad or narrow world of his books. The first 
thing then is that, ceteris paribus, a better and a more intelligent 
man, with a better philosophy of life, will be a better historian. He 
should also if possible, like the egregious Abhou Ben Adhem, love 
his fellow men. 

But other things are, of course, not equal, and it is with two 
more qualifications that go to make an historian that the difficulty 
begins. The second (and, let us be frank, quite indefinable) is an 
historical talent. It may be, as Collingwood thought, a capacity for 
putting oneself inside other peoples’ skins, or merely a passion for 
the past and a gift for recreating it. But if it cannot be described, it 
is, like the elephant, unmistakable when met. The third requisite, 
which can be developed by anyone with the sense to recognize the 
necessity for it, and a capacity for hard work, is technique. Acton 
thought that even technique could be best learned from great men, 
not necessarily historians, and he lived at a time when it was still 
possible to see the wood for the trees. Historical talent (as I will call 
it for the moment for want of a better phrase) without proper tech- 
nique can be partially or even completely wasted; a technique without 
philosophy or talent can sometimes be used to provide useful material 
for historians to work on. Technique can be taught, and so, to some 
degree, can a philosophy of life; but I am inclined to guess that 
historical talent either exists or does not. Whether it is inborn or 
grows out of experience, I should not even dare to guess. 

Technique — accuracy and method — is the basis of all historical 
research, in that it provides the raw material of history. But ‘tech- 
nique is general, and vision is particular’, and history is, or should 
be, written by men with vision. The leap must therefore be made 
from asking what materials should be collected, and why, to assessing 
the place and value of one’s piece of investigation (say) of a Norfolk 
Manor in 1087, in an ever-widening background — in the light it 
throws on manors and the absence of them, on the Normans, on 
rural England, on peasant economies, on medieval social organiza- 
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tion, on the medieval mind, on the mind of man in general, and on 
progress and change with its loss and gain. It may very well involve 
realizing the unimportance of the contribution: an effort of humility 
and common sense which could have checked some famous histori- 
cal controversies with advantage. Without this perspective, a sub- 
ject becomes a vested interest, or the novelty of an idea leads to an 
overstated case. 

History is like peace, indivisible. To eliminate from an historical 
subject or incident what went before, followed, or went on at the 
same time is to create an artificial simplicity proper to speculative 
economics but not to history. This is not to say that a piece of 
historical work, which as the product of a trained individual can be 
compared to a work of art, should not, like any other work of art, be 
selective. But it should be the selectivity of making certain things 
explicit or central against the background of the time or the theme 
which is implicit or sketched in, rather than the selectivity of elimina- 
tion. That is to say, if the whole complex which is necessary for an 
understanding of the situation is not actually present in the writing 
(which might, indeed, entail putting all history in) the writer’s mind 
should be so saturated with it that it informs the explicit part so 
that the latter is in its just proportion and place. This is, of course, 
only an ideal; but there is no point in not having ideals. 


II 

The youngest branch of history is economic history. Much of it 
has been written in this century; but its roots are in the immense 
transformation of life which occurred, in England, in the industrial 
changes of the early nineteenth century. The revolution of 1832, 
clarifying the change in the balance of economic and political power, 
provided material for theories of the rise and fall of economic 
systems. The great material buoyancy of the age and the growing 
pile of facts and figures fostered a type of history which laid its 
emphasis on material development — dialectically, as in Marx, or 
more simply and chronologically. Its first effect was to take the lid 
off the green field and show the bare earth and the hidden movements. 
Much of what it taught has been accepted and forgotten, and today 
the purest constitutional historian will refer lightly to the rise of the 
bourgeoisie (anglice, middle classes). The better social histories 
were transformed, and charming descriptions of wigs, gold-headed 
canes and four-bottle men gave place to the death-rate in London 
and the evils of the enclosure movement. Hares, often German 
ones, were started and chased through many languages and volumes 
before (for example) religion and capitalism were laid to their rest 
side by side. 


But from transforming and modifying other forms of history, 
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economic history became an autonomous study; and its equivocal 
‘status became apparent when it found itself in many universities 
attached both to the history and the economics faculties. As a 
branch of economics it was curiously truncated, beginning about the 
same time as modern economic theory begins, and thus subserving 
economics as a practical account of what was going on (in the 
strictly economic world) at the same time as the growth of economic 
theory. I should like to see this curious half-study no longer called 
Economic History, but Descriptive Economics (Past), to distinguish 
it from Economic History proper, which begins where history begins, 
grows with it, and is, I believe, part of its indivisibility. This raises a 
minor point, which is often urged by economists, as to whether 
historians studying economic history should not know about the 
growth of economic theory. Of course they should, for it is as 
interesting, if not as important, to know what people thought their 
economy was or should be like, as to know what their political 
philosophy was, or the religious ideals to which their earthly church 
was referred. But it is easier, or more natural at least, for an historical 
mind to watch primitive economic theory grow with changing cir- 
cumstances and discussion, than to learn economic theory at its most 
complex and regard earlier attempts to diagnose situations as mere 
approximations to present perfection. Neither the history of the 
constitution nor of political philosophy is taught backwards. 

It is the influence of economics on economic history, together 
with its lack of tradition, which has made much writing on the 
subject something less (or at least other) than an historical study. 
It would not matter so much if this were only true of Descriptive 
Economics (Past); but the same influence has been at work in much 
writing which is still part of history proper. It is a question of the 
attitude of mind. Adam Smith, who was a great economist, moralist 
and prose writer, but no historian, created the unnecessary historical 
bogy of the Mercantile System, and demolished it, not stopping to 
ask what was the purpose, in their time, of the ideas and measures 
which were (in his day) long past their prime. George Unwin, in his 
famous definition of policy: exposed that whole notion of an economic 
system which had been bolstered up by German scholars accustomed 
to modern State control. But he in his turn based much of his 
criticism on the universal applicability of free competition. We, 
who have seen the decline of free trade, and have learned glibly to 
call it the economics of a dominant power, are fortunate in that it 
is easier to recognize the necessity for some degree of State inter- 


**Policy, as actually found in history, is a set of devices into which a Govern- 
ment drifts under the pressure of practical problems, and which gradually acquire 
the conscious uniformity of a type, and begin, at last, to defend themselves as 
such.” UNwIn, Studies in Economic History, p. 184. 

D 
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ference, and also its rootsin the religious ideas of social justice which 
it has tried to replace. We are in a better position, for example, to 
understand such things as the attempts of the Tudor and Stuart 
Privy Council to mitigate the effects of economic change, to grasp, 
at least superficially, the use of the just price, if not the ground of 
the concept, and even perhaps to guess at the complex give-and-take 
of an open-field village. But we have suffered an accidental change 
of stance, not a change of heart. We should have seen before, and 
seen continuously, if we had been historians concerned with economic 
matters and not historical economists, that whatever grows or is 
made has sense, or appears to have, in contemporary minds, and 
that if it endures and continues to grow it serves the needs of the 
time adequately. No one who had ever watched the work of the 
patient and fallible Tudor executive — warning, threatening, exhort- 
ing and repeating their exhortations, making laws with one hand 
and granting exemptions with the other, forbidding enclosure, yet 
themselves large monastic grantees —and from them turned to 
survey the economic field, could ever have fallen into the error 
of believing in a mercantile ‘system’ or into the other extreme of 
dreaming free trade into the sixteenth century. The proper study of 
all history is man — man past, but still many-sided and multifarious, 
and still man even if anonymous, in small or large groupings, in 
institutions or in movements. Biographical studies are not to be 
despised as a corrective: the life of Sir Thomas Gresham, that diplo- 
mat with a perfect knowledge of when and how to bribe, a Renais- 
sance braggart, and what sort of an economist we shall never know, 
is in itself an epitome of the complexity of the problem. 

It is not that historical generalizations and judgments are to be 
avoided, for every historian will judge all the time as a man if not 
in his capacity as an historian, and his suppressed judgments will 
come to the surface as surely, but not as honestly, as his open ver- 
dicts. But it is first essential to understand and sympathize. It is 
the business of the historian to go at least half way to being an 
inquisitor, a regicide, a placeman, an encloser. Perhaps this is as 
near as we can get to the definition of historical talent. 

Sympathy has been, perhaps deliberately, excluded from most 
economic history — and often rightly so, for great sympathy cannot 
be aroused by the output of steel. But one of the most interesting 
periods in human history — the industrial revolution — has been 
turned into a dull subject, and all human feeling has been lost. It 
has become a tedious record of material expansion, too large to 
grasp and too remote for interest, like the figures of bombing 
tonnage in the later news bulletins of the war; whereas what it was 
in fact was Samuel Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers (illiterate mill 
wrights shooting into fame by their skill alone); it was Brassey 
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building railways in five continents; it was an immense, if one-sided, 
liberation of the human spirit in confident creation — everything 
moved. Because we can see part of the sequel and it is not what they 
hoped for that we relish, we have lost the gift of understanding it 
as it was. The humanitarian approach (sentiment without philo- 
sophy) is only one side of the picture, and even more one-sided is 
the grand build-up of world history to its climax in the industrial 
revolution, leaving our world, the anti-climax, unexplained. This 
tendency to exclude imagination, which is the inevitable penalty of 
too strong an emphasis on the certain, the general and the factual, 
is one of the dangers of economic history; and as a part of history 
there is a danger that it will affect other branches with its own desire 
for material certainties. It is a danger of the triumph of technique 
over both historical imagination and a philosophy of life. Cer- 
tainties are not to be found in history itself, or if they are, they are 
not the kind that is worth having; certainties are in the mind of the 
person who writes or reads the history, and he must find them for 
himself. 
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EricH Fromm: Man For Himself, An Inquiry into the Psychology of Ethics 
Routledge, 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr Fromm is a psychoanalyst with a conscience. Perhaps most psychoanalysy 
possess a conscience. But Mr Fromm takes his seriously, and his clinical ey. 
perience has convinced him that the ethical relativism characteristic of much 
modern psychology is fundamentally wrong-headed. He criticizes Freud fo 
presupposing a quasi-mechanistic view of human nature, and he is dissatisfied 
with Jung on the grounds that, though admitting the importance of religious 
and philosophical ideas, he pays little attention to the truth or falsity of thes 
ideas. Psychology cannot afford to be without a philosophy of human nature, 

If it is not consciously constructed, it will be unconsciously assumed. Mr Fromm 
has such a philosophy. The content of his psychoanalytical discoveries is set 
within a framework which allows a human being to be a rational and moral agent 
consciously related to a world of persons and things. There are certain “existen- 
tial’ characteristics of the ‘human situation’ which must be taken into account 
if we are to have any adequate understanding of human personality. Having 
outlined these, Mr Fromm delineates certain types of character, which he calls 
‘productive’ and ‘non-productive’, and which are determined by a fundamental, 
i.e. emotional, moral and intellectual, orientation towards their environment. § 
This orientation might be called ‘religious’, did this not imply the existence of 
some supernatural and superhuman power, a possibility which is dogmatically 
denied. Indeed, while moral experience is taken seriously, religious experience 
is perfunctorily dismissed. There is no power transcending man. Belief in such 
a power is ideological, and we read that the function of ‘soothing and harmoniz- 
ing ideologies’ is to ‘appease’ the mind. Of such an ideology the Christian con- 
cept of immortality is adduced as an example (p. 42). Whatever we may think 
about this, we may perhaps ask whether a theistic rather than a humanistic 
philosophy does not provide a more convincing interpretation of conscience. Is 
it not at any rate more intelligible to find in the conscience in some sense the 
voice of God rather than ‘a reaction of ourselves to ourselves . . . the voice of 
our true selves which summons us back to ourselves, to live productively, to 
develop fully and harmoniously — that is, to become what we potentially are’ 
(p. 159). 

' his desire to establish the objectivity of ethics Mr Fromm maintains that 
ethical norms can be deduced from a knowledge of human nature. ‘Humanistic 
ethics is the applied science of the ‘‘art of living’’ based upon the theoretical 
**science of man’’ ’ (p. 18). ‘The aim of man’s life is to be understood as the 
unfolding of his powers according to the laws of his nature’ (p. 20). This resembles 
Bradley’s notion of ‘self-development’, and is open to the same objections. What 
is the self to be developed fully and harmoniously? For one thing man cannot 
develop all his potentialities in the course of a life-time. What are the laws of 
man’s nature according to which his powers are to be unfolded? In a sense man 
cannot fail to unfold his powers according to the laws of his nature — the laws 
of his nature being just the ways in which man does unfold his powers — and 
the subject of descriptive psychology. If, however, ‘nature’ means ‘ideal nature’, 
ie., human nature as it ought to be, we are back to ethics. Do we not in fact 
construct a picture of ‘true’ human nature from a series of ethical judgments 
rather than deduce our ethical norms from some previous concept of ‘true’ 
human nature? 

Ethics cannot be deduced from psychology — nor indeed from theology 9 
biology — and it is doubtful whether Mr Fromm is really trying to do so for 
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most of the time. For example, he distinguishes between certain ‘non-productive’ 
orientations of character and a ‘productive’ orientation, and in theory we are 
to say that certain character-traits are good because they arise out of a ‘pro- 
ductive’ orientation, and that others are bad because they arise out of a ‘non- 
productive’ orientation. But in practice, it may be suspected, the goodness or 
badness of certain character-traits is decided first,and the ‘productive’ and ‘non- 
productive’ orientations are good or bad in so far as they are the psychological 
conditions for the production of the good or bad character-traits. 

Anyhow, Mr Fromm says many wise and valuable things about both psy- 
chology and ethics. He rightly rejects authoritarian ethics and the authoritarian 
conscience on the grounds that they are not truly ethical. They are the outcome 
of the interiorization of external power (cf. the Freudian Super-ego), and lack the 
specifically ethical note. His analysis of the ‘non-productive’, as well as of the 
‘productive’, character-types, related as it is to different social patterns, is full of 
valuable suggestions. His discussion of the ethical quality of pleasure, of the 
necessity of a certain kind of faith, and of the nature of ‘productive love’ reveals 
the working of a sensitive mind, and is well worth reading. (In fact his description 
of ‘productive’ love as having the basic elements of care, responsibility, respect 
and knowledge, has a remarkable similarity to St Paul’s description of charity.) 
And even if we cannot rest satisfied with his advocacy of self-love, which after 
Butler he carefully distinguishes from selfishness, it has certainly an element of 
truth which Christian moralists too often forget. 

This is a most stimulating book. It is really encouraging to find a psycho- 
analyst who realizes the need for a philosophy of human nature. We may not 
think that Mr Fromm has chosen the best philosophy, or that his humanistic 
ethics can interpret the fullness of moral experience. We may believe that ‘Man 
for Himself’ would better have been ‘Man for God’. On the other hand we may 
well find we have more in common with the author’s humanism than with much 


professed religion, and be tempted to agree with his statement that ‘there is much 
less difference between a mystic faith in God and an atheist’s rational faith in 
mankind than between the former’s faith and that of a Calvinist whose faith in 
God is rooted in the conviction of his own powerlessness and in his fear of God’s 
power’ (p. 210). 


PETER BAELZ 


Sir EDMUND WITTAKER: The Modern Approach to Descartes’ Problem, Herbert 
Spencer Lecture, 1948. Nelson, 1s. 6d. net. 

S. M. Jacos: Notes on Descartes’ Régles pour la Direction de l’Esprit. Inter- 
national Book Club, 4s. 6d. 

PauL VALERY: Descartes, Living Thoughts Library. Cassell, 6s. net. 


None of these is a great work, but each in its own way is interesting and all 
are lively and vigorous. The project of Sir Edmund Wittaker is to consider how 
far the intervening centuries have brought nearer the achievement of a philosophy 
(such as Descartes sought at the beginning of the seventeenth century) reformed 
‘by a new method framed in the likeness of mathematics’. In some respects, he 
regrets, the enterprise is no nearer to fulfilment. Descartes’ hope ‘was to create 
a universal science or general philosophy which, like mathematics, should be 
accepted by everyone without question; in this he failed. His successors to the 
present time have to their credit a long tradition of brilliant work in philosophical 
criticism, but common consent has not been secured for any one definite construc- 
live system; and the situation today is not dissimilar from that which confronted 
Descartes’. But ‘since the sixteenth century the initiative in intellectual progress 
has lain pre-eminently with the men of science; and the intervention of philoso- 
Phers has been in general unfortunate’. And it is to the natural scientists and 
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mathematicians that we owe whatever success we have achieved in the direction 
in which Descartes pointed. For not only have these enlarged the boundaries of 
our knowledge and transformed the science of logic, but they have kept alive 
what Sir Edmund takes to be the central principle of Cartesianism — the notion 
that ‘the true aim of metaphysics is to complete the direct scrutiny of nature by 
reflecting on, and laying bare, its presuppositions, concepts and principles; so 
that philosophy follows mathematical and physical science, and does not precede 
it’, a principle which ‘entails the consequence that philosophy, like physics, must 
be a progressive subject, the conceptions of one generation being transcended by 
those of the next’. From this has sprung up in our own day the beginnings, and 
more than the beginnings, of a philosophy ‘based upon physicomathematical 
science’ which is able to provide not only a rational account of ‘reality’ but also 
to ‘incorporate the notion of value’ and hence to set both ethics and aesthetics 
on a more profitable road. The result is that the ‘ promised land’ which * Descartes 
saw from afar is now open to be entered’. 

How far all this has survived the criticism to which it has been subjected (how 
far, indeed, a metaphysics which ‘laid bare the presuppositions’ of natural 
science can be expected also to accept them as unquestionably valid) Sir Edmund 
does not inquire. But if this picture of Descartes as the father of positivism is 
not executed without doing some violence to history, and if his estimate of the 
achievements of positivism errs on the side of optimism, they have at least been 
accomplished with the skill and lucidity we should expect from such a writer. 

Mr Jacob is a mathematician — he describes himself, modestly, as, not a high 
priest, but a lay-brother of the Order — interested and learned in mathematical 
logic, but concerned here principally with the method of education implied in 
Descartes’ Régles. And he has written an exceedingly interesting set of notes on 
the subject, which deserves a place in the literature of Cartesianism. The revolu- 
tion in education which was implicit in Descartes is, in his view, not yet fully 
accomplished. Descartes pleaded for ‘our recognition of the unity of all know- 
ledge, a recognition which present-day educational authority might be disposed 
to grant, as a pure formality; but which, in practice, seems to be totally denied. 
For is not the multitude of subjects taught in the schools and universities by a 
system of water-tight compartments, without any attempt to weld them into a 
philosophical whole, a virtual denial of that unity? And if the philosophical 
unity is lost sight of, so also is the moral unity which should underlie every step 
in the pursuit of learning’. Descartes wanted ‘learning to be acquired by direct 
personal thinking’, and we have still far to go on this road, particularly (in Mr 
Jacob’s opinion) in the teaching of mathematics. But he is aware of the elements 
in Descartes’ thought which point in the other direction, and can appreciate why 
it was that Pascal found himself unable to ‘forgive’ Descartes. 

M Valéry has written a brief and brilliant introduction to the latest volume of 
Cassell’s Living Thoughts Library. He describes it as a sketch of Descartes’ 
‘intellectual personality’, and in effect it is a masterly account of the mind and 
method of this great philosopher. M Valery disclaims the ability to discuss the 
technicalities of Descartes’ philosophy, and writes instead ‘in terms of altogether 
elementary impressions’. But they are the impressions of an exceedingly aculé 
and lively mind, and the result could hardly be bettered for its purpose. Perhaps 
the two great moments in Descartes’ intellectual life are a trifle over-dramatized, 
but he gives a truer picture of his subject than that which Pascal conveys in his 
unfortunate description of Descartes as ‘a geometer who is only a geometer’. 
The volume which M Valery introduces contains, in translation, the whole of the 
Discours de la Méthode, some brief passages from the Méditations Métaphysiques 
and half a dozen of Descartes’ letters. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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P, M. S. BLacketT: Military and Political Consequences of Atomic Energy. 
Turnstile Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


Since the bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki a great deal of fantastic non- 
sense has been talked and written about the possibilities of atomic warfare. 
Many people believe that New York or Moscow could be obliterated overnight 
by bombs launched 5000 miles away, and central London destroyed by something 
ina suitcase deposited by a spy at Charing Cross cloak-room. Professor Blackett’s 
book is intended to put a stop to fantasy. Of course it is not the kind of book the 
fantasiast cares to read, but it will be read by others and produce its effect in the 
long run. By putting the whole question of the use of atomic energy for peace or 
war within the general framework of military and political strategy, he helps to 
correct errors which have arisen in the minds of quite sober people, who have not 
indulged in fantasy, but have tended to think about the atomic bomb in isolation 
and as something totally new. 

On the political side he is fair, or more than fair, to the Russian point of view. 
This is all to the good, as Mr Molotov and his assistants have been singularly 
inept at stating their case in a way that the ordinary bourgeois mind can follow. 
Whether their own ‘ideology’ makes the task impossible or whether they do not 
wish the bourgeois to understand, we need not inquire. In any case Professor 
Blackett has done the work for them. He is rather less than fair to the U.S.A., 
because, I think, he misinterprets their intentions. But this again is all to the 
good. The intentions towards other nations of the official spokesmen of the 
U.S.A. are mainly benevolent. (We can ignore the lunatic fringe of American 
journalism, even if Mr Molotov does not.) From the other nations’ point of 
view, however, the intentions may not look quite so benevolent; especially when 
the American says: ‘ Now I am putting all my cards on the table, except, of course, 
for those I keep up my sleeve.’ 

The conclusion that I draw from Professor Blackett’s book, which I think he 
draws too, is that if either the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. nourish aggressive inten- 
tions against the other they are doomed to frustration. Though a ‘cold war’ 
may do some harm, it is better for all parties than a ‘hot war’; even from the 
most hard-boiled point of view of pure power politics. However, he takes the 
lunatic fringe of journalism and politics in the U.S.A. rather seriously and does 
not appear to suspect there might be a similar and possibly more dangerous 
fringe in Moscow. There I differ, though I must suppose the rulers of the U.S.S.R. 
prefer peace and the consolidation of their own regime to war and their own ruin, 

In his discussion Professor Blackett deals with military and political matters 
separately. This is necessary for clear exposition, but is unfortunate because, 
as has been said, technical military arguments are political arguments dressed 
up in uniform. In what follows I shall state Professor Blackett’s main points, as 
I understand them, in a rather different order and in a condensed form which 
may not put the emphasis where he would. But I have to keep the military and 
political part separate as he does. Comments will follow the statements. 

The aeroplane has not introduced any new principle into warfare, though it 
has enormously enlarged the range and speed of action. The proper use of an 
air force is in co-operation with land and sea forces, as can be seen in the success- 
ful major operations of the last war, in Europe, N. Africa and the Pacific. An 
air force by itself has no strategic value, and its wrong use is to be seen in the 
‘strategic’ bombing of Germany. ‘Area bombing’ did colossal damage but did 
not break civilian morale nor decisively interfere with industrial output. On the 
other hand ‘precision bombing’ of special targets, e.g. railway bridges and oil 
plants, was useful, but mainly because it was followed up by invasion by land 
forces and aided that following up. 

The atomic bomb has not radically altered the nature of air power nor the 
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proper use of an air force. It is a very powerful tactical weapon but has its limita. 
tions. It is and is likely to remain uncomfortably large; four to ten tons is the size 
suggested by the scanty information available. Only the largest sort of bomber 
can carry it, operating from the largest sort of airfield; and to be really useful 
large numbers would be needed. This is not the kind of thing that is easily kept 
secret, and it will not accomplish any strategical purpose unless it is followed u 
by surface forces. What is more the single bomb is so powerful that it is wasted 
unless used against a very large target. Of course the U.S.A. could quite easily 
drop a few secretly without warning on Moscow, if they were so stupid as to 
wish to stage a ‘Pearl Harbour’. So, mutatis mutandis, for the U.S.S.R. 

The possibilities of its use in unpiloted aircraft or rockets Professor Blackett 
rates pretty low for various reasons. Above all, the accuracy of such shooting is 
small even at the relatively short ranges used by the Germans. At ranges of 1000 
miles or more it would be much less, and the chances of attaining such ranges are 
not good. If you have a very large, scarce and expensive bomb, it is best to put 
it in charge of a pilot who will at least try to drop it in the right place, and to give 
him protection to help him to get it there. 

In general, if there is another war between major powers, and that is what we 
are thinking about, it is likely to be long, bitter and very destructive, like the 
last; atom bomb or no atom bomb. If one side only have the bomb they might 
use it with decisive effect, if used at the right time in the right way, but asa 
tactical weapon along with other means, not all by itself. If both sides use atom 
bombs there will be greater and more indiscriminate destruction and probably 
longer and more bitter fighting. 

Of the possibilities of biological and radio-active poisons there are rumours 
but not much information. The first could be produced on a very small scale 
and kept very secret. But these methods are not so much weapons as the reductio 
ad absurdum of war. 

The moral to be drawn from Professor Blackett’s argument is that an aggressor 
who begins with an air offensive, which is not quickly followed up by invasion 
by land or sea, and which therefore may hurt but cannot put out of action, is 
making trouble for himself. Any fool can start a Pearl Harbour and then losea 
war, without even stopping to think. It is the next step that counts and that calls 
for thought. 

I would suggest considering some examples from the past. Hitler’s bombing 
of Rotterdam in 1940 was a complete surprise and met with no opposition. It 
would have been useless strategically had not his invading army been already 
on the move. Even so, it is doubtful whether he really gained any military 
advantage from it. The same may be said of the bombing of Warsaw in 1939 
and Belgrade in 1941. If the German air force had been just a bit better or the 
British just a bit less good in August 1940, the air attack over the Channel would 
have been completely successful, as an air operation. The British fighter force 
would have been shattered and driven out of its airfields in Kent and Sussex. 
Would that have caused the surrender of Britain? The answer is easy. Given a 
government led by a Petain or a Laval; yes. But such a government would have 
surrendered before the air attack. Given a government led by a Churchill; no. 
Even with the greatest possible success in the air, even with the almost defenceless 
state of Britain, Hitler would have had to stage a full-scale invasion and fought 
his way to Land’s End and Cape Wrath. It would have been a long and bloody 
campaign, as Mr Churchill indicated by certain broad hints dropped at the time. 

In none of these cases would atom bombs have made a decisive difference, 
supposing Hitler had possessed a few in 1939. He could then have destroyed 
Rotterdam more completely, or Warsaw or Belgrade, or even Paris, London or 
Moscow. That there would have been more ‘frightfulness’ we may well believe. 
Would Hitler have gained any substantial military advantage? He might have 
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destroyed most of London in 1940. That would not have won the war in the 
West for him. It would have made British resistance more difficult and feebler; 
it might also have brought the U.S.A. in at once, instead of fifteen months later. 
Atom bombs would not have won the war for Hitler. They would have conferred 
great tactical advantages, had he used them skilfully; as he would not, for new 
weapons never are used skilfully. 

The case of Japan is peculiar and is hardly a useful precedent, as Professor 
Blackett argues. By the beginning of August 1945 the military position of Japan 
was hopeless; no fleet and no shipping to speak of; no air defence, so that single 
planes could carry out raids. Would the Japanese have fought to the bitter end? 
That would have meant in any case a costly invasion, probably followed by long 
and ghastly guerrilla warfare. (The military position of Germany was hopeless 
by the end of August 1944, but there were still months of hard fighting ahead on 
all fronts, though the Germans never tried guerrilla tactics.) Or was the Japanese 
government already looking for a way to surrender without loss of face? Or was 
their attitude different? It has been alleged, for instance, that shortly before 
August they issued a threat to massacre all prisoners of war if the Japanese 
islands were invaded. I have deliberately made suggestions favourable to the 
view that the bombing was decisive and therefore justified, because even so it is 
clear that the circumstances were very peculiar; and in any case the end of a war 
and not the beginning. On the alternative theory that the Japanese were ready for 
surrender without invasion and the bombs were not needed, then it is a worse 
precedent still. 

Professor Blackett makes a point which is new to me. He says that the invasion 
of Japan had been planned for November, therefore there was no need for hurry 
to use the bombs, and that the decision to use them in August was intended to 
outmanceuvre the Russians. It was known that the Russians would shortly 
declare war on Japan with the intention (as I suppose) of claiming the credit for 
the subsequent collapse of Japan. (I believe they do make that claim for home 
consumption.) If Professor Blackett is right, as he may be, it was a very smart 
piece of work; of the kind of smartness admired by gangsters, that stinks in the 
nostrils of all honest men for ever. 

It remains to consider the political aftermath of the war. Professor Blackett’s 
main contention is that it has been a mistake in the negotiations to discuss atom 
bombs apart from other weapons and equally a mistake to discuss the exploita- 
tion of atomic energy for bombs apart from power production for industry. The 
U.S.A. are naturally biased because they have at home abundant and highly 
developed power resources and do not welcome a possible new source such as 
atomic energy. The U.S.S.R. equally naturally have the opposite bias, as have 
many other countries with poor or undeveloped power resources. 

The political discussions that have taken place are well known and I can deal 
with them summarily. What follows is my interpretation of the facts, not Pro- 
fessor Blackett’s. In 1946 the Baruch Plan was put before the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It was widely acclaimed as an action of great generosity on the 
part of the U.S.A., from whom the proposals came, because they offered to 
surrender their existing monopoly of atomic bombs and the means of producing 
them. They proposed to create an international body which should own and 
control world resources of fissile material and the large-scale plants for working 
itup. This body would operate by majority decision and be effectively indepen- 
dent of the Security Council of the United Nations. 

The Russians, rather tactlessly, looked this gift horse in the mouth and pro- 
nounced it a white elephant. In one respect they were quite right. The world is 
not ready for such large-scale internationally controlled industrial corporations. 
Apart from this there were several features the Russians disliked. The surrender 
of the U.S. monopoly was for the future and hedged about with conditions. 
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There was every prospect of a permanent U.S. majority on the board of A.D.A. 
and a permanent U.S.S.R. minority. The immediate surrendering required 
seemed to come from the U.S.S.R. They would surrender the isolation and 
secrecy which they consider (perhaps foolishly) important military assets, to 
A.D.A. inspectors, mainly American. They would surrender their sovereignty 
in the disposal of valuable economic resources. Mr Gromyko refused the white 
elephant and offered to sell the U.S.A. a pup instead. The Russian counter pro- 
posals amounted to asking the Americans to destroy their stock of bombs and 
then start negotiating. It is not surprising that nothing came of these discussions, 
The onlooker could hardly help smiling at the sight of the great exponents of 
laissez faire proposing socialization of industry on a vast and unheard of scale, 
and the great exponents of socialism saying: ‘No thank you. We prefer private 
enterprise, as long as it is ours and not yours.’ 

I am stressing the comic side of the discussions of A.E.C. for a very serious 
reason. If statesmen insist on making fools of themselves in public people should 
laugh at them or their fooling will lead to tragedy. To expect to arrive at agreed 
and just settlements of disputes by means of high-sounding proposals which 
cannot possibly be carried out is the characteristic American vice. To be 
suspicious of everybody and quite certain everybody is out of step except them- 
selves is the characteristic Russian vice. Jeers are the best cure for these vices, 
At the moment we need not go into the question of the characteristic British vice. 

The present situation of international anarchy is dangerous, but not so 
dangerous for the immediate future as some suppose, for neither of the two great 
powers can afford to go to war and both know it; at least all the sane elements in 
them. While the U.S.A. has a monopoly of atomic bombs they could use them 
to damage the U.S.S.R., but could not knock them out. I do not believe any 
responsible person in the U.S.A. wants to try. On my reading of the situation 
(which like everybody else’s is guesswork) the rulers of the U.S.S.R. are angry 
and disappointed because the ‘ideological’ weapon on which they mainly relied 
to disrupt the capitalist powers has proved an unhandy instrument. They have 
(pace Professor Blackett) been very much afraid of the atomic bomb because 
they were not sure what it could or could not do, and expected the U.S.A. to 
use it at the first opportunity. They may think so still. If they had it themselves 
they might be more conciliatory, not less. If economic conditions in the outside 
world improve and the ‘ideological’ weapon is seen to be futile, then they are 
almost bound to become more conciliatory. 

At present some modest and limited international agreements are possible, 
where every party can see an immediate advantage and no remote large-scale 
repercussions seem likely. Grandiose projects are practically certain to come to 
grief, either because of initial mutual distrust or later because of unforeseen com- 
plications. In his last chapter Professor Blackett makes the eminently reasonable 
suggestion that if the U.S.A. would scrap their stock of bombs, then in return 
the U.S.S.R. might be ready to scrap some of the armaments in which they are 
strong; tanks for instance. Obviously each party would have to send inspectors 
to see the job was done. If this reciprocal and limited inspection could be done 
amicably it would be a useful beginning. The fruitless discussions of A.E.C. 
which dragged on till 1948 did possibly indicate that the Russians are not dead 
set against inspection, but might give way if they gained something by it and did 
some of the inspecting. 

The great obstacle to international agreement is the claim to absolute national 
sovereignty. If that can be surrendered only to a pre-existing world authority 
created by charter, then we are at a dead end, because a real world authority 
cannot be created by charter. Political authority is acquired by force or else by 
consent, usually based on habit, as Europeans ought to know even if Americans 
do not. A written document can record the fact that authority exists and stabilize 
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it, or it can specify something new with- 
in the jurisdiction of an existing author- 
ity. If it tries to do more it will express 
wishes which may be no more than 
illusions. International agreements are 
precarious until they have been work- 
ing for some time and working well. 
An international organization of a 
modest kind with limited functions is 
more likely to be successful than any 
other, and if successful, to extend its 
functions and thereby increase its suc- 
cess. In this way it can acquire an 
authority and even a kind of sove- 
reignty which no document can confer. 
If it were possible to set up an inter- 
national armaments inspectorate, and 
if it could put an end to secrecy in 
armaments the most important begin- 
ning would have been made. The claim 
to secrecy is the most dangerous, indeed 
pernicious, of all claims made in the 
interest of national sovereignty. 

This may be all too optimistic. The 
Russians may insist on their secrecy 
and refuse all inspection. In that case 
even such a proposal as Professor 
Blackett’s would not work. It is a 
sensible proposal none the less. One 
reviewer Of this book condemned the 
concluding suggestions for being 
modest and tentative; a very foolish 
criticism. 

A. D. RITCHIE 


J. A. BERENS DE HAAN: Animal Psy- 
chology. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


AGATHA H. BowLey: Modern Child 


Psychology. Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library, 7s. 6d. net. 


The first of these books is an inter- 
esting and well-informed study by a 
serious investigator of the subject. In 
the immediate past the study of animal 
behaviour has been dominated by the 
reaction against speculations about the 
conscious processes of animals. This 
has led to ‘behaviourism’ or ‘reflex- 
ology’ which tended to be an animal 
psychology impoverished by the omis- 
sion of all the more complicated (and 
interesting) problems of behaviour. 
Professor de Haan reacts against be- 
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haviourism and returns to the study of animal consciousness. So far as this 
brings us back to recognition of the complexity of animal behaviour, it is q 
good thing. But there is a real danger of forgetting that speculation about what 
goes on in an animal’s consciousness is mere speculation without scientific value, 
It is possible that the value and interest of de Haan’s treatment of animal be. 
haviour would have been no less if he were content to accept the full complexity 
of that behaviour without talking about the animal’s consciousness. 

Miss Bowley’s book is of the kind that may be confidently recommended to 
any parent or other member of the general public who wants a sensible and 
authoritative account of modern teaching on child psychology. For the serious 
student of the subject, it is less satisfactory. While there is much factual material 
collected here which he could otherwise only find by searching widely through 
the technical literature, its information is too little welded into a unity. The 


discussion of psycho-analytic theory is excellent. 
R. H. THOULEss 


MAURICE BaRING: The Oxford Book of Russian Verse, Second Edition, supple- 
mented by D. P. Costello. Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. net. 


It is now twenty-five years since the Oxford Book of Russian Verse chosen by 
the late Maurice Baring was first published and the new edition, supplemented 
by Mr D. P. Costello, appears not a day too soon. Baring’s choice of poems, 
with a few exceptions, constitutes the main portion of the anthology; added to 
it we find some sixty new pieces, all carefully annotated. The (relatively) new 
orthography has been adopted throughout. The book now opens with a selection 
from the traditional and anonymous byliny, historical poems and lyrics, and 
closes with a choice of Soviet poetry. Baring’s introduction is preceded by the 
Editor’s Note on the second edition. In it Mr Costello sketches the history of 
the byliny, etc., and briefly outlines the trends in Russian poetry since 1914, 
Mr Costello’s decision to regale us with samples of ‘traditional’ poetry in 
addition to specimens of ‘literary’ verse — two genres only remotely connected 
with one another — is to be deplored. As a result the anthology lacks unity and 
gives a false impression of the development of the ‘literary’ variety which did 
not, as does the relevant section of the Oxford Book, begin with Derzhavin’s 
‘Ode to God’ in abbreviated form. It is a pity that Mr Costello, probably having 
only restricted space at his disposal, did not leave out the byliny, etc., altogether, 
and fill it with an example of late-seventeenth-century virshi and a handful of 
poems by Kantemir, Tretiakovsky, Lomanosov, Sumarokov and Derzhavin. 
These he might have used to demonstrate the transition from syllabic to tonic 
versification and to illustrate the growth of a neo-classic tradition in which is 
rooted the poetry of Pushkin. Some thirty poems by over twenty writers give a 
fairly faithful picture of Russian poetry between 1914 and 1939. Acmeists 
(Gumilev, Mandelshtam, Akhmatova), futurists of varying shades of political 
and literary opinion (Khlebnikov, Aseev, Mayakovsky), an imaginist — the wist- 
ful and rebellious Esenin — of the earlier days, constructivists (Bagritsky, Sel- 
vinsky) and poetic socialists (Tikhonov, Pasternak) of more recent times and the 
present day and finally a few war poets of yesterday, are all represented. Ina 
word, a good selection from a poetic production marked, after the late *twenties, 
by two contradictory tendencies — one propagandist, imposed by the State, the 
other lyrical, with a preference for classical form — an expression of the individual. 
There is no need to say which makes for better literature. All lovers of poetry 
. and students of Russian will be grateful to Mr Costello and the Oxford University 
Press for this anthology. Had the word-stresses been marked and the proofs 


more carefully checked this gratitude would be greater still. 
L. R. LEWITTER 
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R. S. Lee: Freud and Christianity. James Clarke, 8s. 6d. net. 


Perhaps there is still a popular belief that Freud has explained Christianity 
away, that God is a father-substitute and religion a neurosis. This is to mis- 
understand both Christianity and Freud, although both Christians and Freudians 
have sometimes talked as if this popular belief were true. Dr Lee has the advan- 
tage of being both a Freudian psychoanalyst and a Christian minister. He knows 
that psychoanalysis is concerned with the way in which the unconscious mind 
works, and that it cannot have ‘any right to pronounce upon the truth or worth 
of Christianity’. What then, in his opinion, can it do? Two things. First, it can 
throw light upon the unconscious motives of religious belief and behaviour. 
Second, it can provide ‘some criteria by which to assess the worth of particular 
religious manifestations’. 

Psychoanalysis can certainly help to ‘clear away the rubbish’. Vegetarianism 
may be a reaction-formation against the repressed infantile impulse to eat father 
or mother or brothers and sisters (p. 151). Likewise, pacifism and anti-Papal 
Protestantism may be no more than expressions of hidden psychological malad- 
justment. ‘An acute conscience may be the sign of feeding troubles in infancy’, 
and even atheism (or anti-God ‘rationalism’) may be only ‘the projection of the 
wish that the father should be non-existent’. Religion is a happy hunting-ground 
for neurotics; and if we can be shown that our vaunted objet d’art is in fact a 
forgery, we do well to rid ourselves of such rubbish. But do we often need a 
psychoanalytic technique in order to detect the bogus? (Into the question of the 
treatment of neuroses Dr Lee is not concerned to go.) 
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Freud’s theory of the normal and healthy development of the psyche through 
definite stages, and of the possibility of ‘fixation’ at any of these stages, may be 
used to give us a criterion for distinguishing between good and bad religion. Thus 
what is psychologically abnormal is likely to be religiously bad. Psychological 
normality (in this sense of the word) is plainly desirable. Nevertheless the criterion 
is not unexceptionable. Unconscious complexes, the author admits, may be the 
condition of great and noble achievements. Psychological abnormality is not 
necessarily a sign of bad religion. 

The first part of the book is a condensed account of Freud’s description of the 
nature and development of the psyche. It assumes no previous acquaintance 
with Freud’s work. It neither discusses nor criticizes, it merely states. Conse- 
quently it is indigestible, and often sounds like a fairy-tale of Ids and Egos and 
Super-egos rather than a sober attempt at scientific description. There is indeed 
an element of mythology, and of course Freud’s work has received radical 
criticism. (It may not be out of place to draw attention to the late Ian Suttie’s 
book on The Origins of Love and Hate). All the same, Freud’s work still supplies 
the groundplan of psychoanalysis, and the importance of the sex instincts cannot 
be denied. If the reader wants the evidence for the theories here outlined, he 
must turn to Freud’s own writings. 

In the second part Dr Lee retells the story and relates it to various religious 
beliefs and attitudes. For instance, he discusses the Mother-symbol, particularly 
in relation to Mother Church, the father-substitute in relation to belief in God 
the Father, the sense of guilt and the idea of atonement, the life and death motifs, 
and the general influence of the unconscious. His most useful contribution is to 
distinguish between an Ego and a Super-ego type of religion, and to point out 
Freud’s error in supposing that religion is necessarily centred in the Super-ego. 
But the discussion tends to be superficial throughout, and no real attempt is made 
to relate psychoanalytical interpretations of religious beliefs with their theo- 
logical counterparts. For example, do theologians mean by Original Sin what 
psychoanalysis says they ought to mean? If so, then Jesus himself was not without 
original sin. Is this conclusion theologically acceptable? And so on. 

This is the second in a new series of books, quaintly entitled ‘Theology for 
Modern Men’, and ‘intended for intelligent readers, Christian or non-Christian, 
who will make an effort to understand what Christianity really is about’. The 
intelligent reader, can he survive the Freudian barrage, is likely to end this book 
feeling he has learned more of what Christianity is not about. 

PETER BAELZ 
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